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Backlotters vs. Big Beekeepers 


By C. H. Pease 


I’m glad I’m a backlotter—one of 
the more than 2000 in our little 
state of Connecticut. I was once 
told by a western beekeeper that no 
one is considered a big beekeeper in 
his part of the country unless he has 
at least 500 colonies. This certainly 
puts me in the backlotter class be- 
cause the most I ever owned was 61 
(in 1927), and as the pasture in our 
locality will not adequately support 
that many I have for several years 
been reducing my number until I 
now aim to average not over 20, 
which are all I wish to care for, ow- 
ing to duties outside of beekeeping 
that take my time and strength, and 
especially my age—I arn in my 8lst 
year. 

“Doctors disagree’—and so do 
beekeepers. It’s an accepted fact 
that no two beekeepers agree on all 
details of management, and I don’t 
expect anyone to agree with me in 
all of my ways of doing things. One 
reason for this is the different con- 
ditions in different localities, and in 
other cases it is simply because all 
people do not think alike about 
anything. I have had many “hot 
arguments” with beekeepers, most- 
ly with bigger ones than I, and in 
many cases we were both right, for 
reasons just mentioned. 

While the work and methods of 
the small and big beekeepers are, to 
a certain extent, similar they differ 
materially in many ways. The man 
with a hundred or more colonies 
can’t afford to spend as much time 
manipulating, killing drone cells, 
scraping propolis, nor doing other 


minor things which, although they 
bring better results, he does not 
consider of enough importance to 
warrant spending his time on them. 
In the January, 1946, Gleanings, 
Propolis Pete “hit the nail on the 
head” when ‘the wrote, referring to 
instruction books purporting to be 
especially for young beekeepers: “A 
beginner ‘will wade through acres 
of deep stuff that is way over his 
head, and while these things are 
important for the progress of bee- 
keeping, the beginner has no busi- 
ness to monkey with them”, 

The small bee man can do many 
things at a profit that the carload 
producer can’t afford; it is more of 
a hobby with the backlotter and he 
does not consider his time as valu- 
able, but in many cases he harvests 
a bigger crop of honey, per colony 
average, than the big fellow. Asa 
proof of this I do some work with 
my bees that many beekeepers con- 
sider unnecessary, but, although 
the average surplus per colony in 
this state is claimed to be about 35 
pounds in normal seasons, my av- 
erage is usually around 70; in fact, 
in spite of the bad start in spring, 
my 1935 average per colony, spring 
count, was exactly 76% pounds 
(1377 from 18 colonies) and I in- 
creased my number of colonies 
from 18 to 20. The past season my 
crop dwindled to a fraction over 47 
pounds per colony because of the 
promiscuous spraying of DDT in 
the gardens all around our town, 
which resulted in the loss of six of 
my colonies and the weakening of 
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practically all of the others, but 
even with this handicap my crop 
was 12 pounds per colony more 
than the state average. 


Backlotter Can Give Bees 
Proper Care 

The owner of a few colonies in 
his back yard can give his bees 
more individual attention and bet- 
ter care with less work and expense 
than can the big beekeeper with his 
many colonies in outyards miles a- 
way, which explains why the little 
beekeeper, if he cares for his bees 
as he should, can and in many cases 
does tharvest bigger crops per colo- 
ny average; as E. R. Root said in 
Gleanings, June, 1935: “It is not al- 
ways the big beekeeper who knows 
the most about bees or the business 
of producing honey’’. 


One time when the _ backlotter 
has a big advantage over the out- 
yarder is during swarming season. 
No one thas yet devised an absolute 
prevention of all swarming as long 
as there is a queen in the hive, and 
frequently the unexpected happens, 
in which case the outyarder usually 
loses the swarm. As an example of 
how the unexpected can happen, 
one colony fooled me when it 
swarmed a few days after I had ex- 
amined it and considered it safe be- 
cause I found no symptom of 
swarming—no queen cells. While 
the swarm was out I went through 
the combs, thinking that I had 
probably overlooked a cell, but 
there was no cell; all I found was an 
egg in one cell cup. As it is an ac- 
cepted rule that bees seldom swarm 
before the first queen cel]s are 
sealed this proved the exception to 
the rule and convinced me that, as 
Allen Latham once said: “It is not 
safe to say that bees always do this, 
never do that—too many times the 
pesky critters up and do just the 
thing they never do, and vice ver- 
sa’. But the backlotter can cope 
with situations like this much bet- 
ter than the outyarder because his 
bees are where he can watch them. 


Here’s another condition in which 
the backlotter has the advantage: 
In spring and fall extreme changes 
in weather occur frequently. A 
very warm spell of weather in early 
spring will induce the queen to 
think that summer has arrived and 
she will increase her laying abnor- 
mally. The bees are anxious to get 
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out and gather the early pollen, and 
in the grand rush the traffic both 
ways prevents them from getting 
through the small winter entrance 
fast enough. It forms a bottle-neck 
that slows down their work. By 
changing to the larger entrance they 
have a free passage in and out and 
work faster. Then after several days 
when many eggs have hatched and 
the young larvae are in the cells, 
along comes a cold snap, and unless 
the entrance is reduced the bees 
will cluster, hug up closer to keep 
warm, and the young larvae outside 
the cluster, being exposed to the 
cold will become chilled and die 
just when you want to save every 
bee for the harvest that is to come. 
These entrance changes take but a 
few minutes at home (the entrance 
block I have does not have to be 
taken out and turned over—it’s but 
a five minute job to change en- 
trances for my 20 colonies), but a 
drive of several miles to an outyard 
is out of the question. The outyard 
operator considers such trivial mat- 
ters not worth what they would 
cost, and he is right, but they do 
help to increase the honey crop as 
surely as pennies make dollars. A 
hundred bees saved in early April 
can easily do their bit towards 
making perhaps a thousand by the 
time the honey flow starts in «arly 
June, and several thousand before 
the flow ends—and more bees gath- 
er more honey. 

Big beekeepers universally con- 
demn traps and they have reason 
to, but the backlotter can use them 
to good advantage because he can 
see them every day. They keep the 
drone population down to a mini- 
mum; I lose no swarms, climb no 
trees, do not have to watch for 
swarms, but hive them at my con- 
venience, not theirs. But my traps 
are not the Alley brand. 

The backlotter can spot a case of 
robbing early and nip it in the bud, 
whereas the _  outyarder’s colony 
could be all cleaned out before his 
next visit. Skunks can raise havoc 
between visits at an outyard in the 
fall, but they can be caught the first 
night at home. 

Yes, the backlotter has many ad- 
vantages over the big beekeeper, 
and if he doesn’t get more honey 
per colony average it’s his own 
fault. I’m glad I’m a backlotter. 

Canaan, Conn. 
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Queen Rearing for the Honey Producer 


By Chas. Mraz 


[Charles Mraz is a successful commer- 
cial honey producer of Vermont who oper- 
ates around 800 colonies. His hobbies are 
skiing and hunting.—Ed.] 

Almost a century ago, one of the 
pioneer queen breeders in the coun- 
try, Elisha Gallup, made the state- 
ment: “Upon the queen depends all 
there is in beekeeping’. Many mod- 
ern queen breeders and beekeepers 
do not understand the full meaning 
of that statement. The queen is not 
just an egg machine to be judged 
only by size, color, and egg laying 
capacity. Many beekeepers are apt 
to blame poor crops on weather, lo- 
cations, or seasons. While not deny- 
ing these are important, it is sur- 
prising what queens of high produc- 
ing strains will do in so-called poor 
locations and seasons. While some 
strains of bees will starve to death, 
others nearby will actually produce 
a surplus. 

A Vermont beekeeper of my ac- 
quaintance has around 50 colonies 
in the mountain area which is con- 
sidered a poor honey location. Yet 
he has for years produced crops of 
honey almost double that averaged 
in our so-called good locations. 
Starting out with dark native bees 
which he obtained from trees, by 
constant selective breeding from 
the best producers, he has built up 
his stock to a high level of produc- 
tion. 

Not being a commercial queen 
breeder, the object of this article is 
to describe my queen rearing meth- 
ods in which small or large honey 
producers might be interested. One 
of the easiest ways to raise queens is 
to let the bees do it, and when bees 
are of a good strain I want to keep, 
most of my queens are raised this 
way. It involves little work and it 
prevents to a large extent too much 
inbreeding. Such a system has its 
drawbacks, however. 

The main reason for queen breed- 
ing should be to improve bees and 
to secure larger crops. This means 
raising queens only from the best 
stock and weeding out the boarders. 

Grafting Larvae 

Using combs of young brood from 
a breeding queen in queenless colo- 
nies is a simple method of selective 
breeding and one that I use. Rais- 
Ing queens on a larger scale means 
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grafting. I have very good success 
grafting larvae in combs of queen- 
less colonies in several ways. 

One way is to remove the unde- 
sirable larvae and graft larvae from 
a breeding queen right onto the 
royal jelly. When doing this, the 
grafted cells should be marked in 
some way so they can be distin- 
guished from undesirable cells when 
the latter are destroyed to make 
sure only breeding stock queens will 
hatch. 

This method works very well in 
colonies having drone laying 
queens. In most cases it is not nec- 
essary to find the drone laying 
queen, but simply remove the drone 
larvae from queen cells they seem 
to insist on raising and replace them 
with grafted larvae from a breeding 
queen. In 10 days a good queen will 
hatch, replacing the drone layer and 
solving the problem very easily and 
simply. 

The next best cells to use for 
grafting are old queen cell cups 
wihich can be found on old combs 
almost any time. Queen cells can 
also be produced by grafting into 
drone cells. For one who is pri- 
marily a honey producer, these 
methods of grafting are very con- 
venient in that no extra equipment 
or routine is required. Cells of these 
types are difficult to remove and 
transfer. 

Artificial cell cups are used when 
a large number of queen cells are 
produced and the finished cells are 
to be placed in other colonies or 
mating hives. These cell cups can 
be bought or they may be made 
very easily with two sets of dipping 
sticks, as illustrated. Each set makes 
10 cups at a time. The dipping pro- 
cess is very simple: wet the sticks 
in water first, then dip in wax kept 
just at the melting point. Each set 
is dipped alternately, giving the 
wax a chance to harden each time. 
Usually three to five dips will make 
cells stiff enough to handle. When 
grafting, cell cups are usually placed 
in grafting bars and put into a hive 
in place of a comb. This works 
well for queen breeders, but I find 
it simpler to just push the cells into 
a brood comb where the honey and 
brood meet. Twenty cells can be 
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grafted on a comb this way and cells 
easily removed when finished. 
Grafting Not Difficult 

Beginners are apt to hesitate about 
grafting as being difficult, but with 
a little practice it can be easily done 
by anyone. I find the best grafting 
tool is one whittled out of a green 
wood twig. Use a twig about %” in 
diameter, hardwood preferred, 
shave off the bark on one end, and 
whittle a point on a diagonal. The 
point needs to be on one side of the 
stick and not in the center where 
the pith is. The point also should 
be broad, about 1/16 of an inch and 
thin enough so it will bend easily 
around the bottom of a cell, right 
under the young larva. Another ad- 
vantage of this grafting tool is in 
the raw material to make one being 
always available right in the bee 
yard. 

If the cups are kept clean in a 
tight jar they can usually be used 
for grafting as soon as they are 
placed in the hive. If one has the 
time it no doubt is better to keep 
the cells in the hive a few hours be- 
fore the grafting for the bees to pol- 
ish them up a bit. As for priming 
the queen cell cups with royal jelly, 
which means putting a small amount 
of royal jelly into the bottom of 
each queen cell before placing larva 
on top of the jelly, it makes it easier 
for grafting but I hardly believe it 
makes too much difference in cell 
acceptance. 

The best time to raise cells is dur- 
ing the early part of the main honey 
flow. Otherwise it requires heavy 
feeding. From a honey producer’s 
point of view, it is better to raise 
plenty of queens early and during 
the honey flow, keeping them in 
mating hives until needed. It is not 
worthwhile raising queens when na- 
ture is agin’ you. 

Queen Mating Hives 

For commercial queen rearing 
small mating hives are no doubt best, 
but from a honey producer’s angle 
they require too much attention. 
They are either getting too strong or 
too weak in bees, and for the honey 
producer nothing smaller than a 
shallow super should be used. As 
all our colonies are equipped with 
shallow supers or food chambers, it 
makes it very convenient for re- 
queening by simply swapping food 
chambers. If one used deep body 
food chambers then a deep body 
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should be used for a mating hive. 
A mating hive of this size requires 
no attention, for if it gets too strong 
it is a simple matter to give it a su- 
per, and in the fall if no more 
queens are required, it can be win- 
tered over and used next spring 
when queens come in very handy. 
Wihen stocking mating hives, re- 
gardless of size, it is well to remem- 
ber to be generous with the bees 
and honey and very stingy with the 
brood. Bees can take care of them- 
selves and the brood cannot. Where 
bees from the same yard are used, 
figure on at least half of the bees 
going back to the old hive. 

At least once in every beekeep- 
er’s life he is inspired by the bril- 
liant idea of raising queens above a 
queen-right colony over an exclud- 
er or some other trick contrap- 
tion. While it sounds good in theo- 
ry about conserving heat and bees, 
in actual practice it doesn’t work 
out. If there is any communication 
between mating hive and queen- 
right colony, the chances are the 
bees will not raise a queen. It is an 
inconvenient place to have a mating 
hive. Better put mating hives on 
the ground where they belong. 

The most important part of queen 
rearing is selecting breeders. After 
all, if one doesn’t select breeding 
queens that help him to reduce his 
labor and increase production, 
queen rearing is just a waste of 
time. Unfortunately ideas of breed- 
ing queens differ among queen 
breeders and _ honey producers. 
Southern breeders especially who 
want lots of bees for packages are 
apt to select stock that are consist- 
ent layers in almost any kind of sea- 
son. Such queens are ideal for rais- 
ing package bees, but here in the 
North such stock will actually raise 
brood clear into winter as long as 
their honey holds out, and then 
starve to death. We much prefer 
queens that stop laying when no 
honey is coming in and conserve 
their stores for winter. Most south- 
ern breeders not being honey pro- 
ducers do not have the opportunity 
of selecting stock for honey produc- 
tion which is a northern beekeep- 
er’s most important consideration. 

In selecting breeding stock, keep- 
ing records of every queen is nec- 
essary. Each season we record for 
each queen such points as strength 
of colony after wintering, age of 
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queen, last year’s production, dis- 
ease, Swarming tendency, tempera- 


1. Dipping cell cups. The wax should 
be melted in a double boiler only 
to melting point of wax. A small 
oil stove is best for heat as tem- 
perature can be controlled more 
easily. Finished cell cups should 
always be kept clean ina tight jar. 


ment, current production, and other 
points. It is very easy to keep such 
records, and as a breeding queen 
doesn’t prove her value until after 
the second year these records are 
essential. We discount any consid- 
eration in size or color of the queen; 
it is the size of the honey crop that 
counts. Queens that show undesir- 
able traits such as too much swarm- 


2. A green wood twig makes a good 
grafting tool. One end should be 
whittled to a fine broad point so 
it will curve around the bottom of 
the cell under the young larvae so 
it can be taken out without injury. 


ing, lack of resistance to disease, 
poor wintering qualities, and those 
that are too hot to handle are elimi- 
nated as breeders. 
Inbreeding Undesirable 

There is a great tendency among 
queen breeders to inbreed for uni- 
formity of size and color. It is true 
one must inbreed to get uniformity 
in his queens but only at a sacrifice 
in vigor, resistance, and productiv- 


3. Cell cups can be inserted directly 
onto a comb preferably containing 
young brood. Cells can easily be 
removed after they are finished. 


ity of such queens. I know many 
beekeepers will defend inbreeding 
and I used to do it myself, but the 
past 25 years of beekeeping has con- 
vinced me more than ever that the 
results are always bad, resulting in 
degeneration of the stock. When in- 
breeding starts, bees lose their vig- 
or, become susceptible to disease, 
supersedure, and other ills bees are 
heir to, in addition to becoming poor 
workers. It happens so_ slowly, 
so insidiously that it is not apt to 
be noticed for several years until 
the beekeeper will wonder what is 
happening to his bees. Some will 


4. Two types of mating hives. The 
large one contains three compart- 
ments of three deep. standard 
combs each. The others consist of 
three shallow combs in individual 
hives. 

5. Mating hives consisting of a regu- 

lar standard shallow super or food 

chamber. 

















argue defects can be eliminated in 
inbreeding by weeding them out, 
but how something can be weeded 
out that cannot be seen with eye or 
microscope is beyond me. .The de- 
fects of degeneration break out in 
many ways and do not become ap- 
parent until too late. For instance, 
loss of resistance to disease cannot 
be seen until the bees come in con- 
tact with the disease, whether it is 
AFB, sacbrood, paralysis, or what 
have you, and when it does come it 
will really do a complete job on 
them. 


Another fault of inbreeding is 
that bees get so lazy, weak, or some- 
thing, that if inbreeding is carried 
far enough they will not gather e- 
nough honey to live on even if it 
were dripping out of the blossoms. 
It results in excessive supersedure, 
queens becoming so weak as to be 
short lived. Where one inbreeds too 
much for non-swarming, for in- 
stance, that characteristic will de- 
velop to the point where bees can- 
not even raise queens for themselves 
and die out queenless. There are 
many other weaknesses inbreeding 
will bring about that cannot be e- 
liminated except by eliminating the 
bees themselves. And they do just 
that—inbred bees usually cannot 
live on their own feet and without a 
beekeeper’s constant nursing very 
soon die out. 


We prevent inbreeding in several 
ways: First, by not having more 
than 10% of the queens in any yard 
from one mother. Then all colonies 
with good records are allowed to 
raise their own queens at their own 
convenience, and then new blood is 
constantly being brought in. True, 
such practice results in queens of 
great variety, both in appearance 
and performance, but if one doesn’t 
have variety, how is one going to 
improve stock? 

Rearing or Buying Queens 

Many beekeepers ask themselves 
the question, ‘‘Does it pay to raise 
queens or is it cheaper to buy 
them?” If we were to consider the 
market value of the queens alone, 
it certainly does not pay for a honey 
producer to spend time raising 
queens. He can usually do better 
spending his time producing honey, 
leaving the queen rearing to those 
equipped to do the job more effi- 
ciently. There is a big IF connected 
with the foregoing statement. If 
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we could be sure of buying queens 
that are as good as we could raise 
all would be well. I mean queens 
selected to winter well in our north- 
ern climate, to produce big crops of 
honey, to not swarm too much, and 
to have other characteristics we 
like to see in queens. If I could 
buy such queens I’d never spend 
time raising a single queen. The 
fact of the matter is, such queens 
are hard to find. 

Most queen breeders don’t live in 
cold climates, don*t produce honey 
commercially, so have no way of 
selecting such queens. It seems to 
me that the solution lies in coopera- 
tion between queen breeder and 
beekeeper. The beekeeper has the 
conditions under which to select 
breeder queens and the queen breed- 
er has the facilities for raising them. 
It is the duty then of all beekeepers 
interested in better bees to furnish 
their queen breeders with breeding 
stock that they select. Every bee- 
keeper will often find queens he 
wishes he had more of in his yards. 
Instead of just letting them die out, 
see that their offspring, one way or 
another, replace the boarders every 
bee yard is guilty of having. 

For the past several years I have 
shipped breeders south to queen 
breeders and the results have been 
very good, and it is encouraging to 
see some other larger producers are 
doing the same thing. Instead of 


just complaining of poor crops or 
poor bees, do something about it. 
Queen rearing not only pays, but is 
one of the most interesting phases 
of beekeeping. 

Middlebury, Vermont. 


2 a 





Three colonies belonging to Brother Greg- 


ory, Sacred Heart Mission, Girard, Pa. 
The rest of his bees were moved to his 
orchard. 
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Rosemary Honey — None Better 


Letter from Post-war France 
By Henry Freud 


After being Jerry - ridden for 
nearly four long years, we wel- 
comed one fine morning the G_.I.’s 
freshly landed on the now historic- 
ally famous Frejus plage which is 
only some 15 miles away from our 
place. 


In honor of the boys we gave a 
little party. I still had some good 
honey tucked away, safely hidden 
from the greedy eyes of the Nazis, 
so I asked one of my American 
guests if he would like to taste some 
“real” honey. 

Genuine rosemary honey was 
served and it proved to be a great 
success with the boys. One of them 
asked: “How is it that I never tast- 
ed such lovely stuff over in Ameri- 
ca? Are not all honeys alike? What 
makes the difference?” 

In the following I shall try to an- 
swer these questions and incident- 
ally talk of rosemary ‘‘which is for 
remembrance’’. 

No, as it is well known, all hon- 
eys are not alike. Grade and qual- 
ity are determined both by the soil 
and the source of nectar. 

In France only three grades are 
produced in quantities: Le Gatinais 
or sainfoin honey, heather honey, 
and finally rosemary and lavender 
honey (two distinct grades). 

Le Gatinais honey comes from the 
northern part of France and is pro- 
duced in the region named Le Ga- 
tinais. (The word GATIN is an old 
French word and means loam or 
clay.) The Gatinais region is high- 
ly cultivated and produces the best 
French wheat, and thousands of 
acres of sainfoin feed as many 
thousands of colonies of bees. Bee- 
keeping was flourishing in this re- 
gion for many centuries and in the 
olden times skep beekeepers used 
to take their two crops off the sain- 
foin and then moved their driven 
bees to the heather some 200 kilo- 
meters further south in the Sologne 
district where two or three united 
driven lots of bees would build up 
the skeps again only to be brim- 
stoned afterwards. 

Le Gatinais honey isa waterwhite 
mild honey highly appreciated both 
by French and English buyers. It 
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Type of hive used in the Narbonne dis- 

trict. The four supers held roughly 2 

Cwts. of extracting honey of the highest 
quality. 


has a fine snowwhite granulation 
and is a nice presentation when 
bottled. 

The heather honey taken in great 
quantities in the Sologne district is 
of an inferior quality and therefore 
used only by the cakemaking and 
pastry industry. It cannot compare 
with Scotch heather honey as it 
usually has a disagreeable by-taste 
caused by the turpentine oozing out 
of the pine trees growing in this 
district. 

Proceeding further south the 
traveler will finally reach the rose- 
mary belt all along the Mediterran- 
ean shores, far back inland in the 
hills following the line of the sea. 
The rosemary belt follows the 
shores of the Mediterranean over 
the border into Spain and Portugal, 
even Malta and the Adriatic. 

The honey gathered from this 
plant is certainly the finest in ex- 
istence. I wrote about it in the 
January number of the year 1930 in 
Gleanings and the editor at the time 
commented as follows: “Rosemary 
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An apiary of 500 swarm put down to BUILD UP on the Heather 


in the center of France. 
honey is certainiy the wonder-hon- 
ey of the world’. And a wonder it 
is in every way. Waterwhite when 
liquid, snowwhite evenly granulat- 
ed when crystallized, it contains 78 
% sugar compared with 68 and 70% 
in other grades. When put in jars 
it has a beautiful appearance. 

Growing in huge patches in the 
hills around Narbonne in a _ soil 
where nothing else will thrive, it 
was rosemary honey which made 
Narbonne honey famous in antiqui- 
ty. (It is interesting to note that 
the equally famous Hymettus honey 
in Greece is also an aromatic honey 
gathered on rosemary and thyme 
flowers.) 

Rosemary bushes will resist cold 
as low as 15° C. It is equally re- 
sisting to drought and loves heat. 
It yields nectar best when nights 
are cool and the subsequent days 
very hot. 

There is no telling what it would 
and could do for beekeepers in 
places like the Santa Clara Valley 
in California, the climate of which 
would suit it. 

In the Narbonne district the 
blooms are kept from flowering in 
December by frosts and bad weath- 
er. But in March the hills are cov- 
ered with a solid mass of rosemary 
flowers like a huge fairy carpet. 
The flowers last nearly 8 weeks. The 
nectar secretion is remarkable. The 
scale hive in our apiary showed a 
daily increase of from 10 to 15 Ibs. 
Unfortunately the wings of the bees 
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(The writer is in the foreground) 


were in shreds within three or four 
weeks, so feverish was their work. 
In all my peregrinations as a bee- 
keeper I have never encountered a 
plant so rich in nectar secretion. 
Nuclei were built up from 2 to 12 
double brood frames and gave a 
surplus of from 30 to 40 kilos of 
rosemary honey. 

Our clover and sainfoin fields, 
our acacia and lime trees, our 
heather, will all yield a more Gr less 
good grade honey but for quality 
and quantity the palm certainly 
goes to rosemary. 

I believe I have sufficiently an- 
swered my G. I. friend’s first ques- 
tion in regard to the VARIOUS 
qualities of French honey. There 
remains the second query, namely, 
why he could not taste such honey 
as rosemary in the States. 


As far as I know no rosemary nor 
heather, nor lavender for that mat- 
ter, grow in quantities in the States. 
Yet, the introduction of rosemary 
would be possible and would, in my 
opinion as a beekeeper, be a paying 
proposition. 

The planting would have to be 
done with rooted cuttings, roughly 
5000 to a hectare (about two acres) 
of ground. As stated, rosemary will 
thrive where nothing else grows. 
We often find bushes which have 
taken root in the cracks of a soft 
rock. 

A 10-inch ploughing under would 
be the only preparation for plant- 
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Type of hive used in the LAVENDER districts in the South of France. 


ing. A little water before the roots 
have taken, and no further care is 
needed. The plant is what we call 
a “self-weeding” plant which means 
it will not let any weed live nearby. 

Care must be taken that the cut- 
tings do not remain uprooted for 
longer than 15 days. (Cuttings are 
of course rooted before planting.) 

It is generally considered that 
one hectare of rosemary planting 


(10,000 square meters) will fully 
keep up an apiary of some 40 hives 
yielding a fair surplus and surpass- 
ing in quantity and quality any oth- 
er plant whether cultivated or 
growing wild. 

The rosemary bushes reach a 
high age and a respectable size. 
When in full bloom it is like the 
flaming bush of the Bible. 

Tardeau, Var, France. 
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An exhibition stand in Paris, France, showing Spanish orange blossom honey. 
April, 1947 
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Twenty Years Among the Bees 


By George H. Latham 


[This is the first of a short series of 
articles by Mr. Latham.—Ed.] 

Tonight while the winter winds 
howled and buffeted the house,we 
tried some of our Spanish needle 
comb honey for supper. Well rip- 
ened on the hives until late October 
and by storage in a warm, dry room 
since, the honey we ate with hot 
biscuits tonight was thick “like mo- 
lasses in winter’, golden yellow, 
and sparkling clear. Its flavor was 
so exquisite it brought to mind the 
honey and the bees that were mine 
many years ago, and I was grateful 
for the bees I have now and for the 
pleasant memories of the ones that 
are no more. 


’Way back in 1907, when I was a 
boy on our Virginia farm in the 
foothills of the Blue Ridge moun- 
tains of Skyline Drive fame, the 
foreman gave me a swarm of black 
bees in a box hive. That began for 
me a lifetime of enthusiasm for api- 
culture. The bees died that winter 
because of too much robbing and 
meddling on my part, but my inter- 
est did not. I bought another box 
hive from an old negro slave the 
next June and brought it home one 
moonlit night in a guano sack. Soon 
I bought another, transferred both to 
eight-frame hives, and then bought 
an eight-frame colony of Italians 
from Quinby in Ohio. What a thrill 
I experienced when I saw those 
golden bees flying among my blacks 
in the summer sunshine! My luck 
was good, and in a few years I had 
about 25 colonies, mostly hybrids, 
in eight-frame hives, all producing 
comb honey. I have never seen 
such honey anywhere else; most of 
it was extra-fancy white clover 
with the cells capped over even 
next to the wood. It used to bring 
me in about $100 a year, and I 
never sold any for more than 17c a 
pound. I had no trouble selling it 
locally but much of it I shipped to 
Washington, D. C. My friends, the 
honeybees, thus heped me through 
college and to that extent they are 
now helping me write this tribute 
to them, though their busy little 
wings have been silent and the clo- 
ver blossoms have not seen them 
for many years. 

Useful as the money my bees 
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made for me was, its value was in- 
significant compared to the intan- 
gible benefits they gave me. They 
were part of an ineffable enthusi- 
asm I have always felt for the out- 
of-doors. I could almost hear the 
pipes of Pan in their tranquil hum- 
ming as they searched myriads of 
apricot, pear, cherry, peach, and ap- 
Ple blossoms in the early spring. 
What is more restful, more musi- 
cal, than the ceaseless hum of bees 
at work those warm, sunny days in 
March or April, or on drowsy mid- 
summer days when it comes to you 
on faint breaths of air laden with 
the subtle odor of clover fields? 
What is more exciting to a keeper 
of the bees than the shout, ‘‘The bees 
are swarming!’’, and to see a great 
swarm circling and undulating in 
the sunshiny air of a hot summer 
morning? What thrills him more 
than the sight of those first young 
yellow bees playing in front of a 
hive of blacks or hybrids where he 
put his new Italian queen a month 
ago? What ever tasted better than 
a hunk of honeycomb from your 
own bees, on a hot biscuit or a slice 
of toast? 
Not a Good Comb Honey Location 
Even then, I knew that ours was- 
n’t much of a locality for comb hon- 
ey, compared with really good lo- 
cations such as Dr. C. C. Miller’s in 
Marengo, Illinois, or G. M. Doolit- 
tle’s in Borodino, New York—but it 
was good enough for me, for it was 
“home’’, and we did have a profu- 
sion of fruit bloom in early spring, 
followed by a lot of tulip poplar 
and then, without interruption, by 
ten days of heavy locust bloom. I 
have never seen such a wealth of 
fruit and locust blossoms anywhere 
else, and I have never seen or heard 
so many bees swarm over the blos- 
soms anywhere else. In our big or- 
chard of trees just coming into their 
prime, the ceaseless murmur of mil- 
lions of tiny wings in the fragrant 
air was lovely music after the long 
winter of silence, and one could see 
thousands of bees working on the 
pink and white petalled blossoms 
which sometimes covered the 
branches so they could scarcely be 
seen. An occasional wasp or yel- 
low jacket, and many tiny solitary 
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bees could be seen among them. It 
was almost exclusively a Hymenop- 
tera show. Before locust bloom was 
over, about the middle of May, 
white clover would begin, lasting 
until around July 1. A moderate 
yield of locust and white clover 
honey could be obtained with a con- 
siderable degree of certainty. Usu- 
ally from 30 to 40 pounds of salable 
comb honey per colony could be 
counted on. Once a colony filled 24 
sections for me in eight days, every 
pound of it extra fancy. The high- 
est yield I ever had was 120 pounds 
from a colony of Italians. What 
surplus wasn’t in the sections by 
July 1 simply wasn’t harvested, but 
there was always plenty of golden- 
rod, asters, scattered patches of 
Spanish needle and blue thistle for 
winter stores, and an abundance of 
such midsummer flowers as milk- 
weed, butterfly weed, and ironweed, 
and a host of other wild flowers of 
roadsides, ithickets, and meglected 
fields, to support brood rearing, so 
colonies usually went into winter 
strong and I don’t remember losing 
more than one colony or two in 12 
years. In August the bees swarmed 
over an acre patch of mountain 
mint in one field which blossomed 
into a pretty mass of white some- 
what like buckwheat. I think they 
made a good deal of honey from it 
for winter stores, for.it stayed in 
bloom about two weeks and the 
bees were thick on it all the time. 
I liked to walk through it, listening 
to the bees and watching them as 
they worked on it. 


Perhaps the greatest asset that 
secluded locality had was the com- 
plete absence of bee diseases. Moths 
were of course ready to take ad- 
vantage of weak colonies, but I nev- 
er had much trouble with them. 
There were no beekeepers within 
three miles except a neighbor who 
kept a hive or two of hybrids in 
box hives. None of them ever had 
diseases and I never saw foulbrood 
until I came to Delaware. The old 
locality is still probably free of bee 
diseases, for beekeeping has never 
developed there. 

Well, as all things must, that 
idyllic boyhood existence came to 
an end. I went to college, then into 
the Army, and then taught in South 
Carolina five years, returning in the 
summers to the old farm. My Cous- 
in Kate, a dear old lady in her six- 
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ties, who lived with us, was as much 
interested in the bees as I, and used 
to help me with them, but as she 
grew older and my absences grew 
longer, we could not care for them 
properly, so I sold them to a neigh- 
bor who, always with an eye for 
profit, saw I had done well with 
them with but little expenditure of 
time and money. I used to tell my 
father, a retired civil engineer, that 
I made as much profit from my bees 
as he or the neighbors did from ten 
acres of wheat, with less labor and 
investment of money. I used to 
wonder why the neighbors didn’t 
see the opportunity in bees, but no 
one did except the man who bought 
mine later on. 
Sells Bees—Lives in City a While 
For 19 years after I sold my bees 
I lived in cities with no chance to 
renew acquaintance with the bee- 
folk. I missed them, and was some- 
times tempted to keep a colony on a 
porch roof or at a friend’s place in 
the suburbs. In the summer of 1938 
I bought an acre of land five miles 
out of Wilmington, Delaware, built 
a house, planted some fruit trees 
(including some plums and apricots, 
largely to enjoy their beautiful 
masses of blossoms and the honey- 
bees working on them in the 
spring), started a large strawberry 
bed and a big garden, and laid plans 
to start beekeeping in the spring. 
It was to some extent a nostalgic at- 
tempt to recapture the atmosphere 
of boyhood days on the farm. Af- 
ter my wife and I had spent some 
time over the catalogs and the bee 
journals, we ordered a_ beginner’s 
outfit—a hive with full sheets of 
foundation, a smoker, two veils, a 
hive tool, a Boardman feeder, and 
a three-pound package of Italian 
bees with a tested queen (so we 
could be sure we had pure Italians). 
We assembled the hive during the 
winter—it was the most interesting 
and imposing hive I’ve ever seen— 
and on April 18, 1939, the Express 
Office called, ““Package of bees here 
for you’’, and I experienced the 
same thrill of pleasant anticipation 
I used to when new bees arrived. 
Late that afternoon after work I 
opened the first package of bees I’d 
ever seen and let them run into the 
new hive, queen and all. They were 
well-behaved little creatures, obedi- 
ently cooperating by moving into 
(Continued on page 243) 
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The hostess who serves a home- 
baked cake is a very popular person 
nowadays. And justly so! For man- 
aging both cake and icing makes a 
big dent in the sugar supply. Not 
so for the honey-minded cook. As 
long as the industrious little winged 
creatures garner the golden har- 
vest, Mrs. Beekeeper can bake mer- 
rily along with no thought about 
counting ration stamps. 

Generally speaking, cakes baked 
with all-honey sweetening do not, 
at first, seem as sweet as cakes hav- 
ing all sugar content. However, if 
you can manage to bake in advance 
of needs and let this confection age 
a bit, flavor and sweetness are in- 
comparable. 

In most cases the texture is bet- 
ter when part sugar is used. If the 
cake is to be used immediately, a 
part sugar recipe will produce 
sweeter tasting results. Low tem- 
peratures must be used in baking 
cakes with honey, as honey scorches 
easily at high temperatures. 

May you enjoy these as much as 
we do! 

Honey Almond Cream Cake 

Two cups sifted cake flour, 2 tea- 
spoons baking powder, %4 teaspoon 
soda, %4 teaspoon salt, % cup 
shortening, % cup milk, 1 tea- 
spoon vanilla, % teaspoon almond 
extract, 2 eggs, %4 cup honey, 1% 
cups Oven-popped rice cereal, and 1 
tablespoon butter. 

Sift flour, baking powder, soda, 
and salt into mixing bowl. Add 
shortening, milk, vanilla, and al- 
mond extract. Beat until smooth. 
Add eggs and beat well. Add thoney 
and beat well. Pour batter into 
two greased 8-inch pans. Sprinkle 
one layer with rice cereal which has 
been crushed and mixed with the 
melted butter. Bake in moderate 
oven, 350 degrees F., about 30 min- 
utes. When cool, spread with Hon- 
ey Almond Cream Filling between 
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Let’s Bake Cake 


By Mrs. Benj. Nielsen 


Honey almond cream 
cake.—Photo courtesy 
Kellogg Company. 


layers, placing the layer with top- 
ping on top. 

Honey Almond Cream Filling 

Three tablespoons honey, 3 ta- 
blespoons flour, % teaspoon salt, 
1 egg yolk, slightly beaten, 1 cup 
milk, 1 teaspoon vanilla, and % 
teaspoon almond extract. 


Mix together honey, flour, and 
salt. Combine egg yolk and milk; 
add to first mixture and mix well. 
Cook over hot water, stirring con- 
stantly until thick and smooth, a- 
bout 4 minutes. Cool; add flavor- 
ings. 

Honey Devil’s Food Cake 

Two eggs, % cup sugar, % cup 
honey, 1 teaspoon vanilla, 1 cup 
sour cream, 1% cups all-purpose 
flour, 3 tablespoons cocoa, 1 tea- 
spoon soda, and % teaspoon salt. 

Beat eggs very light; beat sugar 
in gradually; beat in honey gradu- 
ally; add vanilla; stir in sour cream. 
Sift flour; measure and add cocoa, 
soda, and salt. Add to first ™ix- 
ture and beat well. Pour into well 
greased pan 7%x12”. Bake in 
moderate oven, 350 degrees F., a- 
bout 30 minutes, or until tester in- 
serted in center of cake comes out 
clean. Place on rack to cool. Serve 
with honey - sweetened whipped 
cream. 

Honey Spice Cake 

One-half cup shortening, % cup 
sugar, 1 egg, 1 cup honey, 2% cups 
sifted all4purpose flour, 1% tea- 
spoons soda, % teaspoon salt, 1 tea- 
spoon cinnamon, % teaspoon 
cloves, 1 teaspoon ginger, and 1 cup 
hot water. 

Cream shortening, adding sugar 
gradually, and cream thoroughly. 
Add well beaten egg, honey, and 
the dry ingredients sifted together. 
Stir in hot water last and beat until 
smooth. Pour batter in well greased 
shallow pan, 7%x12”. Bake in 
moderate oven, 350 degrees F., a- 
bout 35 minutes. Shredded or grat- 
ed cocoanut sprinkled over the bat- 
ter before baking makes a delight- 
ful topping. 
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Live and Learn 


Last year I told about my experi- 
ences hiving my first package of 
bees, with disastrous results to one 
of my readers. It was a pleasure to 
learn that I had at least one reader, 
but a warning to tell all of the 
things that might happen. 


Before you get very far with bees 
you are going to find out that tell- 
ing everything that can happen to a 
beekeeper comes pretty close to in- 
venting perpetual motion. There 
just aren’t that kind of bees. So, 
take everything with a couple of 
grains of salt. A writer tells his 
story as completely as possible, but 
it is wonderful to behold the twists 
and meanings that can be put into 
innocent words. When you follow 
articles or instructions on bees, or 
on anything else for that matter, re- 
member that it is wise to go easy at 
first until you get the “feel” of your 
subject. 

My first attempt at installing 
package bees was not the only mess 
that I had to clean up. It was at 
least four years before I could go at 
it nonchalantly and with a purpose. 
I remember one year when the bees 
were delivered late in the afternoon 
and I had to install them that night 
or never. I had to go away and 
would not be back for two weeks. 

Working with a lantern, I went 
through the motions. The bees did- 
n’t fly but how they did crawl. The 
lantern was covered with them, and 
I was not so empty myself. I had 
not been expecting any trouble, so 
did not bother to tie up my pants 
legs. It was uncomfortable. Old 
“Short-cut Pete” put on a pair of 
rubber boots that were handy in- 
stead of hunting up some string to 
tie up those pants, and then the fun 
really began. It was more trouble 
for the bees to climb up on the out- 
side of the boots, climb down the 
inside, and then up my legs, but 
they made it. And apparently it 
angered them to have to do so much 
more walking. 

I am not going to tell you how to 
hive a package of bees this year. 
Get hold of a couple of bee books, 
or read some of the articles in this 
and other bee magazines. They are 
all different in some respects, but 
agree enough to let you work out a 
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By Propolis Pete 


routine for yourself. There is only 
one comment on this point. Some 
beekeepers recommend soaking the 
bees by sprinkling them with water 
before they open the cage. This 
works wonderfully well, and you 
can hive your packages cleanly, 
easily, and quickly. Hardly a bee 
flies. But the one time I tried it, 
every queen in the lot superseded 
within three weeks. Maybe it was 
just one of those coincidences, but 
I am not doing it any more. There 
might be a trick to it that I haven’t 
fathomed yet, but I don’t intend to 
try. The regular standard methods 
work just as well after you get used 
to them. 


One thing should be hammered 
home. Your bees are only a weak 
swarm when you hive them from 
packages. The season is still very 
young. Even though you hive them 
on combs of honey and pollen, it 
will be more than three weeks be- 
fore new young bees emerge. In 
the meantime the older bees will be 
dying, some will be getting lost in 
the fields, and some will be casual- 
ties for other reasons. As a begin- 
ner, you will be lucky to have emp- 
ty drawn combs, and most likely 
will have to hive them on founda- 
tion. All the more reason then that 
it is important to keep a trickle of 
feed going until they are well es- 
tablished. By well established I 
mean until settled warm weather, 
with lots of bloom available. I also 
mean until they have a number of 
young bees emerging. By a trickle 
of feed I mean both syrup and pol- 
len substitute. If you keep a small 
supply constantly available, you’ll 
keep them building up and more 
bees can stay home to mind the ba- 
bies. They’ll stop taking the feed 
when natural stores are available in 
sufficient quantities and when they 
are strong enough. 

I don’t think that sugar will be so 
hard to get this spring, and anyway 
you should not be going in too deep 
as a beginner. So the problem of 
keeping the bees properly fed 
should not be too big a problem for 
you. Anyway, for new packages, 
the proper attention during the first 
four or five weeks extends benefits 
unto the 3rd and 4th generation. 
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Dangers in Treatment of AFB with Sulfa Drugs 
By Charles M. Lesher 


{Mr. Lesher has worked on the bee in- 
spection force of New York State, as well 
as with commercial beekeepers in various 
states.—Ed. ] 

For the past several years much 
prominence has been given sulfa 
drugs in the treatment of AFB. The 
sulfa drug treatment consists of the 
feeding of a medicated syrup to 
diseased bees. Medicated syrup is 
a mixture of syrup (2 parts sugar 
and 1 part water) and sulfathiazole 
(% to 1% gram to a gallon of syr- 
up) or an equivalent sulfa drug so- 
lution. The published results have 
been very encouraging and _in- 
stances have been shown where 
badly diseased colonies have cleared 
up and gone on to produce a crop of 
honey in one year after having been 
given sulfa drug. The saving of 
bees, comb, and equipment by fol- 
lowing this treatment is important. 
However, the favorable publicity 
the sulfa drugs have received has 
pointed out the advantages of this 
method and has not given enough 
attention to the disadvantages and 
dangers involved. I wish to point 
out some of the reasons why many 
are slow to accept the sulfa treat- 
ment. 

When sulfa drugs are used to 
control AFB the diseased colonies 
are treated in this manner: Diseased 
colonies are found and fed medi- 
cated syrup as long as the colonies 
show symptoms of the disease. If 
the disease recurs, the colonies are 
again fed medicated syrup. In this 
method of disease control the pre- 
viously diseased colonies are main- 
tained. 

Following is a list of dangers of 
maintaining previously diseased col- 
onies: 

1. Recurrence of disease when ef- 
fect of sulfa drug is no longer pres- 
ent. The spores of AFB are not 
killed by sulfathiazole. All honey 
comb and equipment from a for- 
merly infected colony must be con- 
sidered contaminated. 

2. Transfer of management or 
ownership to a person unable to 
control disease. 

3. Spread of disease from the api- 
ary where the disease is kept under 
control to healthy colonies in the 
vicinity where no control plan is at- 
tempted. 

4. State bee inspectors unable to 
detect any symptoms of the disease 
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give colony a clean bill of health. 

5. Inability of the state inspection 
force to adequately supervise and 
frequently check all diseased colo- 
nies. Most states at present are un- 
able to give ample inspection ser- 
vice where a program of disease 
eradication is followed. How then 
will it be possible for the states, un- 
der a disease control supervision 
program that requires much more 
labor, to do the job adequately? 

6. After a period of non-appear- 
ance of disease, a beekeeper may 
become lax in his watch for disease 
and trouble may develop before he 
is aware of it. 

7. Handling of diseased honey. 

8. Increase of infection in the api- 
ary. Some of the factors that would 
tend to bring about the infection of 
clean colonies in apiaries are: 

a. Interchange of equipment. 

b. Necessary handling of dis- 
eased honey and resultant con- 
tamination of extracting equip- 
ment. 

c. Inability of the beekeeper to 
find and promptly treat dis- 
eased colonies. 

da. Robbing of diseaged) honey 
from dead colonies in the 
spring although colony may 
not have died from. disease. 

e. Infection of clean colonies by 
neighboring diseased bees or- 


iginally inflected by apiary 
where disease is kept under 
control. 


f. Disease carried from hive to 

hive by beekeeper. 

One of the big dangers of the sul- 
fa treatment of AFB is that many 
persons unqualified to handle dis- 
ease try a hand with sulfa only to 
spread the disease instead of keep- 
ing it in check. Such a situation is 
a menace to the beekeeping indus- 
try. A little learning is a danger- 
ous thing in the treatment of AFB. 

Control of AFB Possible 

—If Extreme Care is Exercised 

If proper attention is given the 
dangers listed heretofore, I believe 
it is possible to control AFB with 
sulfa drugs. The recommended pro- 
gram is: 

1. Treat the diseased colonies and 
continue treatment until no disease 
is apparent. 

2. After the disease has cleared up 
all colonies must be given thorough 
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inspection at intervals to detect any 
new or recurrent disease. This prac- 
tice must be followed as long as any 
material or equipment from _ for- 
merly diseased colonies remain in 
the apiary. Some equipment may 
remain in the apiary for years. 

3. Any colony found diseased at a 
successive inspection to be given 
immediate treatment. Success in 
the control of AFB depends on the 
prompt finding and care of diseased 
colonies. 

4. All colonies fed medicated syr- 
up spring and fall to keep the dis- 
ease inactive. 

5. Do not attempt to winter colo- 
nies showing symptoms of disease. 
Robbing out of a single diseased col- 


Ue 


ony would dangerously spread the 
infection throughout the apiary. 

Is it feasible for the average com- 
mercial beekeeper to follow such a 
far-reaching program faithfully and 
can the large beekeeper, pressed by 
the rush of the seasonal work, take 
time to find and treat diseased col- 
onies? Many beekeepers now seem 
unable to give their bees one an- 
nual thorough inspection. There is 
no easy solution to the control of 
AFB. 

The welfare of the beekeeping in- 
dustry requires that all phases of 
such a serious problem as the con- 
trol of AFB be studied before the 
unqualified acceptance of any plan. 

Northumberland, Pa. 


A Portico to Aid in Swarm Control 
By Anonymous 


The purpose of the portico is to 
provide a means whereby the field 
bees may enter the supers without 
having to pass through a crowded 
brood chamber and an excluder. 

It is hoped that by the use of the 
portico, the crowded condition in 
the brood chamber will be much re- 
duced, and the field bees will still 


be in close touch with the queen in 
the lower chamber. 

The portico is easily made, and it, 
with the block of wood at the back 
of the hive, are the only new pieces 
of equipment. The sketch illustrates 
the set-up which is something to 
think about, to try out, and to im- 
improve on. 
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Portico allows field bees to enter the supers direct without passing through crowded 
brood chamber or excluder though they can also enter through brood chamber and 
excluder. This may overcome the bottleneck, the crowded brood chamber, through 
which they now have difficulty in passing. [Dr. Miller recommends two inches under 
the brood frame. A slatted framework prevented the building of combs.—Ed.] 
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80 Years Among the Bees 


By E. R. Root 





The subject of my sketch today is 
not that of a great beekeeper nor 
one who produced carloads of ‘hon- 
ey, but perhaps no one was better 
known during the past 80 years than 
Mr. Cary W. Hartman, whose death 
occurred on February 25 in Oak- 
land, California. 

I well recall how in 1872, when I 
was a lad of ten, Mr. Hartman came 
to see my father. He had caught 
Father’s enthusiasm for bees and 
honey and had come to get some in- 
formation. He caught Father at a 
busy time of the year. After ask- 
ing hundreds of questions, and look- 
ing straight at me (noticing that I 
dodged the bees) Mr. Hartman 
asked, ‘‘How about the boy?’’. Fa- 
ther, with a sad look on his face, re- 
plied, “I fear that he will never 
make a beekeeper. When an inno- 
cent bee hovers around his face, he 
dodges and runs and strikes at it 
and rushes to the bushes.”’ Mr. Hart- 
man asked if Father had tried to 
interest me in bees. ‘‘Yes’’, said Fa- 
ther, ‘“‘He is not old enough to open 
up hives but I give him a hoe to cut 
down the grass and weeds in front 
of the entrances of the hives.” Said 
Mr. Hartman, ‘You are starting him 
at the wrong end. Try starting him 
in at the top of the hive. Let him 
Italianize a colony of black bees 
and watch the black turn into the 
beautiful yellow.” 

Mr. Hartman was on the lecture 
platform for many years pleading 
the cause and upholding the rights 
of the American Indian. He took 
a small group of Indians along with 
him to show how they lived and 
what they did. 

This experience of lecturing in 
behalf of the Indians made him the 
eloquent speaker he was. In Cali- 
fornia, he served several terms as 
President of the California Beekeep- 
ers’ Association, with headquarters 
at Oakland. He served often as 
toastmaster at many banquets, when 
he would say many nice things 
when introducing speakers. He went 
over the country time and again, 
preaching the gospel of beekeeping. 

He was the last of that brilliant 
galaxy of beekeepers who started 
their careers in the late ’70’s, some 
of whom subsequently became car- 
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Cary W. Hartman 


load producers, some of them back- 
lotters with a few bees, and some 
teachers in various colleges. 

Let’s look at the list of those bee- 
keepers contemporary with Mr. 
Hartman and whose careers were 
outstanding. You will par-’on me 
if I name one of those as A. 1. Root, 
and I need not say more than I have 
already said. Then follows closely 
Thomas J. Newman, editor of the 
American Bee Journal, G. M. Doo- 
little, Adam Grimm, Capt. J. E. 
Hetherington, W. C. Hutchinson, 
and George W. York, who succeed- 
ed Mr. Newman. Then came James 
Heddon, whose hives and_ books 
caused a lot of controversy. 

There is just one man in this gal- 
axy of brilliant beekeepers contem- 
porary with Cary W. Hartman, 
whom I have not mentioned. I am 
saving his name for the last. In 
our next issue I propose to talk 
about Dr. C. C. Miller, who for 40 
or 50 years had perhaps more in- 
fluence on beekeeping trends than 
did any other man. He wrote both 
for ABJ and Gleanings. He also 
wrote a book “Fifty Years Among 
the Bees’ which read like a ro- 
mance. 
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Annotations 


Queen Introduction.—Mr. George 
Carter’s notes (p. 146) are mainly 
applicable to pure genitle breeds, 
particularly to Caucasians and Car- 
niolans with which liberties may be 
taken. But what about the common 
“hybrid” bees which are generally as 
unfriendly to a new queen as they 
are to their owner? Unfavorable 
circumstances are not only external. 
Here they are intrinsic. The large 
beekeeper does not need our advice 
and he is able to take great liberties 
in queen introduction, particularly 
with virgins, since his ‘‘material” is 
ample, a contrast to the beginner or 
small holder for whom I presume 
Mr. Carter is writing. For such a 
small holder and with crossed bees, 
particularly if external circum- 
stances be unfavorable, I believe 
the easiest and safest method of 
queen introduction (by comparison) 
is by means of the dome-shaped 
pipe cover cage or its like. This has 
been in use in Britain for genera- 
tions, and it is in my experience a 
good method of introduction even 
with African and Oriental vicious 
bees, provided they are not harbor- 
ing active laying workers. In the 
latter case, emerging brood has to 
be given generously to such bees 
prior to queen introduction. With 
a capacious cage the queen may be 
imprisoned for a week or more over 
a patch of honey cells. She should 
be confined alone. No difficulty 
should be encountered in transfer- 
ring the queen from the travelling 
cage to the introducing cage. By 
immersing the travelling cage in 
tepid water for 15 seconds or so and 
then quickly opening it, the tempor- 
arily disabled queen is easily taken 
away from her attendants and 
transferred to the introducing cage, 
whilst a previously selected comb is 
available to adjust the introducing 
cage on it. After a week a hole 
large enough for the exit of the 
queen is made on the other side of 
the comb opposite the cage, and she 
is left to make her way out at her 
leisure. The cage could be removed 
from the hive after another week or 
so when circumstances permit. My 
limited space will not permit me to 
go into details here. 

Bees Returning to Life.—In the 
February “Bee World (p. 17) Mr. S. 
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By Prof. A. Z. Abushady 
United Nations, New York 


W. Gadge refers to the value of very 
warm syrup or dilute honey in re- 
viving an apparently dead winter 
cluster through excessive cold (un- 
der British conditions), use being 
made of the inverted jam jar for 
both slow feeding and as a source of 
heat. This of course is an old trick, 
but it is of temporary value and for 
isolated cases. It supports the use 
of artificial heat, properly regu- 
lated, for safeguarding the winter- 
ing of weak colonies that for some 
reason or other cannot be united. 
Only the minimum safe tempera- 
ture is what is to be sought so as to 
avoid undue activity and disturb- 
ance. Apart from cellar wintering 
or a bee house, a specially adjusted 
American trailer would be _ ideal, 
should economic considerations jus- 
tify such a practice. Pouring thick 
warm syrup in a comb adjacent to 
the cluster in addition to top heat- 
ing is a tried emergency practice. 
Tropical Beekeeping—To advance 
tropical beekeeping, as any other 
regional beekeeping, it is essential 
to select (1) the proper hive and 
equipment, (2) the suitable hive 
bee, and (3) the particular manage- 
ment that would be both convenient 
and productive. Subtropical (or 
temperate zone) beekeeping shares 
in the same influences. Honey pro- 
duced in cold countries may retain 
more of its aroma and may be more 
pleasant, but for a world suffering 
from honey shortage (and from food 
shortage generally), we cannot af- 
ford to ignore production in the 
huge subtropical and tropical are- 
as, some of which contribute excel- 
lent honeys, e. g. New Zealand and 
Egypt. Therefore, we must take in- 
terest, for human welfare general- 
ly, in tropical and subtropical bee- 
keeping. The least service to be 
gained is improving nutrition in 
backward countries, apart from fos- 
tering international trade. Apiaries 
in these areas must be well shaded, 
must be well provided with water 
or be close to a water supply, and 
must be conveniently reached. The 
Langstroth hive proved its efficien- 
cy even in the heart of the desert 
(in the Egyptian oases). The stand- 
ard bees (Carniolans, Caucasians, 
and Italians) also proved their 
(Continued on page 229) 








From the Field of Experience 





Shipping Packages with Upper Portion of Screen Covered 
By Allan Latham 


For some years back when I have 
ordered packages of bees from the 
South I have demanded that each 
cage be wrapped in a strip of paper 
covering the wire-cloth from the 
top to within one inch of the bot- 
tom. I have always asked that this 
be done at my risk—otherwise some 
shippers would refuse to do it. I 
never lost a cage of bees thus 
wrapped. Some ten or more years 
back a firm in Pennsylvania or- 
dered 100 3-pound packages of bees 
the last week of July. The apiarist 
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was to come here to take the bees 
home in a truck. It was very hot, 
but I insisted that the cages be 
wrapped with black paper. This 
was done. The packages arrived at 
their destination and when the api- 
arist stopped the truck and got out 
he was alarmed for there was no 
sound from the bees. He thought 
they were dead. The fact was that 
they were all clustered quietly and 
were making no sound. All were 
alive. 
Norwichtown, Conn. 


Beekeeping in India 
By C.N. Shivapuri 


Scientific and ‘modern methods of 


beekeeping have attracted the at- 
tention of some of the Indian 
Princes. The photo shows the Ma- 


haraja of Alwar State (the first In- 
dian Prince in the plains of North- 
ern India to take up scientific bee- 


From left to right: Apiary Assistant, Col. 
Bahadin Singh, Additional Minister, Mr. 


Highness the Maharaja of 


keeping) accompanied by the Min- 
isters examining a modern hive 
with his bee expert, or Mr. C. N. 
Shivapuri. His Highness takes a 
very keen interest in scientific and 
modern beekeeping. 

Alwar, Rajputana, India. 





Amar Singh (Household Controller), Thakur 
Shivapuri, Bee Expert (holding comb), His 
Alwar, Waziruddaulah Rai Bahadur, Sir S. M. Bapna, Kt. 


CIE. BA. Bsc. LLB (Prime Minister), Major General Raja Abdur Rahman Khan OBE. 


OBL. Army Minister S. C. 
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Ghoshal, BA. Bsc. LLB., Secretary to the Prime Minister. 
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He Shoots "Em Down 
By Fred Kerr 


I have a new one for the record: 
One day I was strolling past my 
apiary with my shotgun on my 
shoulder figuring on getting a few 
ducks from a nearby marsh. I heard, 
then saw, a swarm of bees in the 
air. Soon they lighted on top of my 
highest elm tree. It was a hot day 
and I’m lazy under those condi- 
tions. Instead of climbing the tree 
I took a careful aim at the half inch 
branch holding the swarm. Result: 
The bees came tumbling down and 
thoughtfully clustered the second 
time within reach. After that I fol- 
lowed the rules and hived a fine 
swarm which is wintering nicely 
outside with only tarpaper wrap- 
ped around it to break the wind and 
two supers of feed on top. 


The Pas, Manitoba. 
————— 


A Revised Drone Trap 
By Melvin E. Troyer 


The drone trap described by C. H. 
Pease in the February 1947 issue 
can be made a little larger by cut- 
ting out 1/16 inch from each end 
piece and setting the wire guard 
flush with the outside. I hinge the 
door at the bottom of the:trap, thus 
it serves as an alighting board. 


Apple Creek, Ohio. 
>) 


More About Vitex Trees 
By J. E. Johnson 


The Vitex trees, about which I 
wrote on page 597 of the November 
1946 issue, were originally from 
China. Mr. Frank N. Meyer of the 
Department of Agriculture brought 
Vitex trees over about 40 years ago. 
The tree is called Vitex Negranda 
or Chinese Vitex. 

My experience covers a very few 
years but I have a friend who has 
trees 16 years old that are now 15 
feet high and from 10 to 12 feet 
across the branches. These trees are 
really wonderful for bees, but they 
freeze back in the northern part of 
Illinois and Iowa. Even though the 
tops freeze back, the trees grow a- 
gain from the roots and will bloom 
for months or more until frost. In 
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real cold winters in Northern Iowa 
the roots themselves are killed un- 
less protected by a heavy mulch. So 
protected, they will stand from 10 
to 15 degrees below zero. If this 
were not true, my friend would not 
have trees 16 years old. 

Originally I did not know wheth- 
er the seed would grow, but I plant- 
ed a long row in my garden, some 
early, and some later on. I waited 
six weeks and as none came up, I 
hoed up the first row and planted 
beans. A few, however, escaped, 
and grew to a size of from 18 to 20 
inches. They were in bloom for a 
full month and the bees were busy 
on the blossoms. 


Just before frost came I dug up 
the trees and I have them in a bay 
window where they are still in blos- 
som. I aim to set them out again in 
the spring to see if they will go on 
and bloom all summer. 


I put out a few Vitex cuttings 
last spring and every one of them 
grew into a fine little bushy tree. 
The second planting of Vitex seed 
finally came up well so that I now 
have about a hundred little trees. 
As they do not come up for about 
six weeks, they get weedy, but I 
clean them out. .One has to have a 
lot of ‘patience to keep the weeds 
down or Vitex will not mature. 
They are very easy to grow when 
once rooted. I believe they will be 
of great value to beekeepers, at 
least in the southern half, or two 
thirds, of this country. 


Verona, Mo. 


———_—_ 


Opossums Found 
and Dispatched 


By C. J. Walstrom 


Several winters ago, on arriving 
at one of our outlying apiaries, I 
noticed that the entrance blocks 
had been disturbed in front of most 
of the hives. At the other end of 
the yard I found three opossums go- 
ing mathematically along and dis- 
turbing the entrances, scooping up 
a few bees at each hive before go- 
ing to the next. I had left the rifle 
in the car about one third mile a- 
way. When I returned with it only 
two opossums were to be_ seen. 
These were quickly dispatched. 


Omaha, Nebr. 
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Second Glances 


Common sense now will go a long 
way towards insuring an acceptable 
future for all beekeepers. That 
means its use in care of our present 
equipment while new supplies are so 
hard to obtain; in being self reliant, 
as in the past, in the matter of mak- 
ing a market when the present‘‘any- 
thing-sells’” is over; in packing good 
quality honey instead of a careless 
and indifferent pack; and perhaps 
most of all, in charging a sane price 
so that the present consumer de- 
mand is not lost. Mr. Clay’s talk 
was certainly a realistic and down- 
to-earth one (page 129). Let’s pay 
heed to its contents. 

Destruction by bear can be very 
serious in a wide spread apiary sys- 
tem. I know of several cases where 
the loss has run up into real money, 
both through honey lost and destruc- 
tion of equipment and bees. One 
bear, unmolested for several nights 
in an apiary, can be responsible for 
several hundred dollars’ worth of 
damage. Ordinary lights (such as 
a lantern, etc.) will not frighten 
them off—a truck flare is better be- 
cause of its flickering and odor. And 
an electric fence to be effective 
should be a four wire set-up—three 
wires and the fourth connected to 
the ground of the fence (this fourth 
to be the lowest one, stretched very 
tightly about a foot from the ground 
and not electrified). Without this 
ground wire, dry weather can prac- 
tically eliminate the shock on high 
sandy soil. 

That bees harm alfalfa as far as 
seed production goes is a belief quite 
stubbornly held in some localities. 
The mention of its occurrence in 
Utah coincides with what I have 
found at times in Northern Minne- 
sota. This article (page 136) rather 
plainly shows that, far from being 
harmful in this respect, honeybees 
can actually increase seed produc- 
tion. That both honeybees and oth- 
er types of bees must be collecting 
pollen before tripping will occur 
frequently helps to explain the un- 
predictability of seed setting in va- 
rious years—other pollen-produc- 
ing plants being more attractive at 
the time of alfalfa bloom. 

Queen introduction methods are 
as varied as there are beekeepers. 
but most of them have several basic 
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By C. M. Isaacson 


principles behind them (page 140), 
I would call them two—creation 
(or presence) of desire on the part 
of the bees for the queen, and elim- 
ination of fear insofar as the queen 
is concerned. Mr. Carter’s methods 
are attempts to have these present. 
In most cases his advice to abstain 
from examination for a week or 
more is wise because the length of 
time for acceptance (I don’t mean 
introduction) to be complete may 
be that long or even longer. On the 
other hand, it can be much sooner 
—TI have seen many cases where ex- 
amination in a few hours or the 
next day after introduction was per- 
fectly safe. Until experience has 
enabled you to tell when these con- 
ditions are present, though, it is best 
to wait. But a word here—too long 
before examination may result in 
supersedure of a _ perfectly good 
queen simply because of cells nei- 
ther the bees nor the queen some- 
times destroy. 

Yes, egg laying in January can 
occur even in colonies wintered in 
cold climates. In fact, I believe in 
stronger colonies a very small a- 
mount of brood is always started 
then. (page 143). I have opened 
quite a number of hives and sound 
this to be true. And—shall I join 
you in the doghouse, Propolis Pete? 
I have no especial liking for ‘“stim- 
ulative feeding’ at any time, be- 
lieving rather that if each colony 
has an abundance of honey and pol- 
len, a good queen, and sufficient 
bees, it will forge forwards fast e- 
nough to satisfy nearly everyone. 

Dry sugar feeding is not success- 
ful in very damp weather, contrary 
to what one might think. Dampness 
causes caking and subsequent hard- 
ening of the sugar. This method is 
best used at a time when bees fly at 
fairly frequent intervals and secure 
water for moistening. I prefer it to 
syrup, or anything else except 
combs of honey (page 145). 

Double mating—or just mis-mat- 
ing? (page 146). The queens Mr. 
Stanley mentions may simply have 
mated with drones from the small 
Italian colony he mentions. There 
would of course be bees with mark- 
ings similar to each race, as well as 
those showing the cross. 

Thief River Falls, Minnesota. 
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Just News 


The New Rochelle Beekeepers’ 
Association will hold its regular 
monthly meeting at 2:30 P. M. on 
Sunday, April 20, 1947, at the Odd 
Fellows Hall, 20 Lockwood Avenue, 
New Rochelle, New York. Instruc- 
tion will be given all members re- 
garding spring inspection of hives, 
and questions and problems will be 
discussed by experienced bee men. 
Movies will be shown after which 
refreshments will be served. Visi- 
tors are welcome. — B. F. Miller, 
Publicity. 


PY 
Extension Bulletin 281, entitled: 
“The Modified Two Queen System” 
is being printed and will soon be 
available. Those who have not al- 
ready made a request for this bulle- 
tin may get a copy by writing to the 
Division of Bee Culture, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 
re 





Radio Chats for Beekeepers will 
be inaugurated for the season of 19- 
47 on April 7 at 6:30 A. M. This 
weekly visit with beekeepers has 
for many years been a regular fea- 
ture over WOI for Iowa agriculture 
production. It is hoped that a large 
number of beekeepers will help in 
making the program of the greatest 
value during the season of 1947.— 
F. B. Paddock, Extension Apiarist 
for Iowa. 


aw 

Mr. Charles A. Reese has been 
appointed Extension Specialist in 
Apiculture at Ohio State University. 
Mr. Reese has served as State Api- 
arist for Ohio for more than 20 
years and his program of disease 
eradication has attracted national 
attention. Mr. Reese’s successor has 
not been named. 


aw 

Dr. Charles A. Browne, interna- 
tional authority on the chemistry of 
sugar and author of the well known 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture Bulletin No. 110 “Chemical 
Analyses and Composition of Amer- 
ican Honeys’, died recently at the 
age of 76. 


ae 
The Bronx County Beekeepers’ 
Association will hold its meeting at 
the home of Mrs. Grace Bowen, 13- 
36 Balcom Ave., Bronx, N. Y., at 
2:30 P. M. on Sunday, April 13, 19- 
47. Starting with this and continu- 
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ing with all other meetings to be 
held during the summer, an album 
of motion pictures-will be taken of 
each beekeeper’s apiary and of all 
beekeepers who attend. These pic- 
tures will be shown to you during 
the winter months. If you are not 
a member, then we welcome you to 
come to this meeting and see for 
yourself what you can learn by be- 
longing to an association. — Sam 
Roberts, Sec. 
aw 

The Missouri State Beekeepers’ 
Association is sponsoring a one-day 
short course at College of Agricul- 
ture, University of Missouri in Co- 
lumbia, April 23. The following 
speakers are scheduled: Dr. Carl J. 
Drake of Iowa State College, who 
will speak on DDT; Prof. J. C. Hack- 
elman of Illinois College of Agri- 
culture, discussing pollination of 
legumes; Frank C. Pellett of Pellett 
Gardens, Atlantic Iowa, will dis- 
cuss bees as pollinating agents: L. 
F. Childers and Dr. L. Haseman of 
the University of Missouri will dis- 
cuss the use of sulfa drug, and Carl 
Kalthoff, president of Missouri As- 
sociation, will talk on current bee- 
keeping problems. 

“eF 

The Ohio Winter Beekeepers’ 
Meeting March 18 to 20 in Colum- 
bus attracted quite a number from 
over the state. The program was 
crammed full of worthwhile talks 
and__ discussions. Roy Grout of 
American Bee Journal, Hamilton, 
Illinois, and Russell H. Kelty, Ex- 
tension Apiarist of Michigan, were 
two out-of-state speakers on the 
program. Mr. Grout emphasized the 
importance of saving and produc- 
ing every pound of beeswax possi- 
ble, gathering up bits of old comb, 
burr comb, and cappings. Poor 
combs should be culled out each 
season and deep uncapping should 
be done in order to increase wax 
production. 

Mr. Kelty said that the older he 
gets the more things he could do 
without doing in beekeeping. Bees 
enjoy being let alone—but you must 
do it intelligently. Don’t use car- 
bolic acid fer removing honey. Ex- 
amine colonies for AFB before re- 
moving surplus honey. There is no 

(Continued on page 248) 
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A Talk to Beekeepers 


By M. J. Deyell 
A Further Word about 
Feeding Packages 

There are so many things to say 
in these talks that I sometimes dis- 
cover after they have appeared in 
print that some important points 
have been omitted. 

One beginner, after reading the 
March talk, inquired how to feed 
packages of bees before they are 
put into hives. There are different 
methods. I used to take a brush or 
cloth, dip it into thin warm syrup, 
then paint or rub the syrup on the 
wire screen of the cage. If one has 
only one or two packages to take 
care of, this method may be used. 

When a number of packages are 
fed sugar syrup the cages of bees 
may be placed flatwise on a couple 
of sticks laid across the top of a 
wash tub or some such container. 
The sugar syrup, mixed equal parts 
sugar and water, may be poured 
through the cages, using a sprink- 
ling can. I frequently pile cages of 
bees eight high. Some of the syrup 
goes right on down through the 
cages and trickles into the container 
below. No syrup is wasted. It is 
well to give the bees a liberal a- 
mount but not too much. After the 
syrup in the cages has been taken 
by the bees and none is leaking in- 
to the tub, the cages may be placed 
upright. In about an hour, or less, 
the bees may be put into the hives. 

Each queen may be released a- 
mong the bees when they are shak- 
en into the hive in the space left 
oven by the side of the combs. Watch 
that the queen doesn’t fly away. It 
is well to put the queen cage in 
warm water before releasing the 
queen from the cage. Her wings 
are then wet and she cannot fly. 

When bees are put into a hive 
containing frames with full sheets 
of foundation I like to leave the 
queen in the introducing cage, 
placed between top bars of frames. 
until the bees have released her by 
eating the candy out of the hole in 
the end of the queen cage. 

Putting bees into a hive contain- 
ing full sheets of foundation is 
somewhat different from putting 
bees into a hive containing drawn 
combs. It may take the bees a short 
time to get established in a hive 
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We would like to have all of our 
colonies look like this in the spring. 


with nothing but comb foundation. 
Once in a while the bees will ab- 
scond, or leave the hive. When the 
queen is caged temporarily, the vees 
are more likely to stay in the hive. 

When packages are put into hives 
rather late in the evening they are 
likely to get established during the 
night; then they fly out normally 
the following morning in search of 
nectar, pollen, and water. 


Space Hives Some 
Distance Apart 

I have seen rows of hives almost 
touching each other. In my opinion 
it is an advantage to have hives at 
least 6 or 8 feet apart. This gives 
ample space for manipulating the 
hives. Also, the bees are not so 
likely to drift from one hive to an- 
other as they are when too close to- 
gether. 

Face Hives South 

It took me about 20 years to learn 
that it is preferable to face all hives 
to the South. Why South? Because 
during the cold months the winter 
cluster of bees is found just above 
the bottom hive entrance and to- 
wards the front of the hive. During 
the winter months the southern sun 
will then hit the front of the hive 
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(if it faces South) and when a good 
flight day comes, the bees can get 
out easily. 

I have seen hives facing the East 
and have observed the clusters of 
bees crowded up tightly towards 
the south sides of the hives where 
the sun hit them. I have also seen 
bees trying to get out of a hive 
through a small opening at the 
southwest corner where the sun 
shone on it in the afternoon of a 
winter day. The east end of the 
hive was apparently too cold for 
the bees to get out and the bees did 
not have a good cleansing flight. 
And so, there seems to be a good 
reason for having hives facing the 
South. This does not mean that 
hives facing other directions do not 
live through the winter, or winter 
well, but I do believe it is prefer- 
able to have all the hives face the 
South. 

Feeding Pollen Substitutes 

We hear a great deal these days 
about pollen substitutes and supple- 
ments. Some beginner beekeepers 
get ‘“‘steamed up” over substitutes 
and supplements mainly because 
they read about them in the bee 
journals. 

Now, I am for these substitutes 
and supplements if they are actual- 
ly needed. How do we _ know 
whether or not they are needed? 
Well, it may be a little difficult for 
the average beekeeper to know def- 
initely. In localities where there is 
an abundance of pollen plants, nor- 
mal sized colonies will store an a- 
bundance of pollen during the late 
summer and fall months. This pol- 
len, put into cells adjacent to the 
brood, is usually covered with hon- 
ey later on in the season as the 
brood rearing tapers off. The cells 
are about half filled with pollen. 
This means that pollen is then a- 
vailable for the bees the following 
spring as the honey is consumed. 
What a marvelous provision for the 
future! In some regions there is 
a searcity of pollen in the fall and 
it seems necessary to supply pollen 
substitufs or pollen supplements 
early in the spring to make up the 
pollen deficiency. 

A Pollen Substitute Experiment 

On February 17 we fed 60 1- 
pound cakes of pollen substitute 
made from 6 parts soybean flour 
and 1 part animal yeast, mixed with 
sugar syrup made from 2 parts of 
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granulated sugar and 1 part of wa- 
ter. To have check colonies we fed 
one half of the colonies in two 
yards. These two yards will be used 
to supply package bees during late 
May and June. We are keeping 
tab on the labor expended in mak- 
ing up and feeding the pollen cakes, 
as well as truck mileage and ma- 
terial used. 

We plan to use a few experiment- 
al colonies for honey production. 
At the end of the season we hope 
to know just what, if any, advan- 
tage there is in feeding a pollen 
substitute. If we get enough extra 
pounds of bees from the shaking 
colonies and enough extra pounds 
of surplus honey from the ‘honey 
production colonies fed pollen sub- 
stitutes to more than pay for the 
extra labor, material, and automo- 
bile mileage, all well and good. 

We are supposed to check into 
these colonies every ten days to 
supply more cakes of food where 
needed. On February 27 we visited 
the experimental yard and found 
that the bees had scarcely begun 
taking the food. It so happened 
that we had unusually cold weather 
after the food was given. (It would 
seem that we fed too early-) On 
March 4 we again visited the ex- 
perimental apiaries and found that 





Dumping syrup-filled bees into empty 
space of hive.—Photo by Clarence Tontz. 
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the bees had made a good start on 
the food but had not taken all of it. 
I took some pictures but they will 
not appear until the May issue. 
Combs of Brood Found 

On February 17 we opened up 4 
or 5 populous colonies and found 
small patches of brood about 5 or 
6 inches across in two or three 
combs in the center of the cluster. 

We also found young bees emerg- 
ing, which would indicate that the 
queens had begun to lay during the 
last week in January. On the last 
trip to the yards, March 12, we 
found brood in about three combs. 
The unusually cold weather appar- 
ently caused the queens to cut down 
on their laying. All colonies appear 
to be in good condition. 

About 8 years ago I made a trip 
to our yards in western Ohio about 
75 miles from here to examine some 
colonies. That was on February 14. 
I found brood in three combs in 
each colony, the middle comb hav- 
ing a brood area about 6 inches in 
diameter. There were also young 
emerging bees. 

Beekeepers who carry the idea 
that brood rearing in the North 
does not start until late March or 
early April should take time to look 
into colonies during the late winter 
months. Seeing is believing. 

Condition of My Own Apiary 

On March 12, a sunshiny day and 
warm enough for bees to fly, I vis- 
ited my own apiary of 50 colonies. 
I found one dead colony and one or 
two that were not quite up to par in 
strength. If these two colonies be- 


come too weak I intend to place 
them on strong colonies above queen 





excluders. A few years ago we tried 
this plan which, by the way, is not 
new. Alexander, the New York 
State commercial beekeeper ‘who 
wrote for Gleanings years ago, used 
and advocated this method. Mr. 
Alexander said that if the weak 
colony were set on top of a strong 
colony during a cool day with as lit- 
tle disturbance as possible, having a 
queen excluder between the two 
colonies, that in due time some of 
the bees from ‘the lower colony 
would go up through the excluder 
2nd join the bees in the weak colo- 
ny. One would suppose that the 
bees in the lower colony would kill 
the queen in the weak colony a- 
bove. We tried this out on 6 or 8 
colonies two years ago and lost only 
one queen. We left the weak colo- 
nies on top until they were quite 
strong. We later moved the colony 
below onto a new stand and placed 
the upper colony on the stand for- 
merly occupied by the strong colo- 
ny. In this way the two colonies 
were separated and each built up 
to normal strength in a relatively 
short time. 

Queenless packages are  prefer- 
able for boosting weak colonies up 
to normal strength. This does away 
with all fussing around, trying to 
save weak colonies by transferring 
them to the top of strong colonies. 

Close Up Dead Colonies 

This should have been mentioned 
in the March talk. It is well to visit 
all yards quite early in the season 
before the bees start flying strongly 
in order to close up hives in which 
colonies have died during the win- 
ter. Entrances should be made bee 


A backlot apiary with 
hives far enough apart 
to permit necessary 
manipulation and_ to 
avoid drifting. 
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proof. If such hives are not closed, 
bees in the same yard or in nearby 
yards will rob the honey out of 
hives in which colonies have died. 
This usually causes an uproar in the 
yard. If we can keep bees from 
starting to rob early in the season, 
we are not so likely to be troubled 
with robbing during the remainder 
of the season. 

If foulbrood is prevalent in the 
vicinity, this is another reason why 
dead hives should be closed up. Dis- 
eased colonies will spread disease to 
other colonies if they are robbed 
out. 

The Time to Check Colonies 

Some seem to think that combs 
should not be examined until the 
weather is quite warm. Of course 
this is preferable. However, as 
stated by Dr. Nolan at the Tampa 
meeting, it has been found that un- 
sealed brood will stand a consider- 
able amount of cold. Furthermore, 
when a comb of brood is removed, 
the bees hover over it, as a rule, to 
protect the brood. 

When checking through an api- 
ary it is preferable to select a day 
when the bees are flying well. If 
too many hives are opened when no 
nectar is coming in, the bees are 
likely to start ‘“‘snooping’’, which 
means they may eventually start 
robbing the honey from some hive 
that is not quite up to full strength. 

How To Examine Colonies 

One needs a bee smoker, hive 
tool, and bee veil. Bee gloves are 
not absolutely essential, but they do 
come in handy if and when the bees 
become cross or difficult to handle. 
Occasionally one meets a beekeeper 
who says he never uses gloves or 
bee veil, but one should always 
wear a veil in order to proceed 
without danger of being stung on 
the face. Being stung near the eye 
or on the inside of the nose is un- 
pleasant, to say the least. 

The bee smoker should be well 
lighted before putting on the bee 
veil—especially if it is a cotton veil 
which is easily burned by the flames 
— the smoker while being light- 
ed. 

Never stand in front of a hive 
when the bees are flyin’. When o- 
pening a hive, stand at one side, 
preferably in a position where the 
sun shines over your shoulder onto 
the comb being examined. If the 
hive has an outer cover, remove it, 
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The pollen substitute cake being laid on 

top of the frames above the cluster. In- 

ner cover is turned upside down and 
placed over cake. 


then insert your hive tool under 
one corner of the inner cover and 
blow some smoke through the small 
opening. Wait a few seconds, then 
apply more smoke over the top of 
the frames, but not too much. 

To remove the first frame, shove 
the hive tool down between the end 
bars of the nearest frame and the 
side of the hive and pry all of the 
frames over towards the opposite 
side. Next separate the nearest 
frame from the adjacent one and 
remove it carefully. Do not make 
any quick moves. After examining 
the comb, stand it on end at the 
front corner of the hive in such a 
position that it will not obstruct the 
hive entrance. This is important be- 
cause if the queen should be on the 
removed comb and she decided to 
leave the comb she could easily 
crawl into the hive entrance. If 
the removed comb were placed at 
the rear corner of the hive instead 
of the front corner the queen might 
be lost by crawling away. 

The next comb should be re- 
moved and examined, then placed 
in the hive at the nearest side. The 
remaining combs should be exam- 
ined in like manner. Before plac- 
ing the first comb removed back in 
the hive, all of the frames in the 
hive should be pushed to make 
room for the first frame removed. 
This helps to prevent killing bees. 
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Notes on Pollination from the Michigan Meeting 
By H. H. Root 


In spite of the fact that the north 
and south highways were almost 
impassable, on March 4, 150 sat 
down to the Michigan beekeepers’ 
luncheon and about the same num- 
ber at the banquet in the evening. 
The sessions were held in the base- 
ment of the People’s Church, East 
Lansing, and the ladies of the 
church served both the luncheon 
and the dinner. 


Prof. H. D. Hootman reported 
Michigan’s fruit crop last year, ex- 
clusive of berries, as $52,000,000.00. 
In spite of this, less than 2% of the 
land is devoted to fruit. 

More and more orchards are be- 
ing seeded and mowed, this taking 
the place of cultivation so prevalent 
a few years ago. Frequent cultiva- 
tion causes more washing away of 
the soil. Considerable alsike is be- 
ing sown with the bluegrass for a 
cover crop. Sweet clover is used 
mainly to help get the ground ready 
for another planting of trees. The 
reason for fewer legumes and more 
grasses is that the legumes take 
more moisture from the trees. 

DDT is a miracle insecticide for 
orchards, as two sprays not earlier 
than June are more efficient than 
three or even four sprays of arseni- 
cals. Dr. Hootman feels that so far 
as the spraying of fruit trees is con- 
cerned, DDT will poison bees less 
than the arsenicals, especially since 
DDT is never sprayed during the 
blossoming period and honeybees do 
not crawl around on foliage to any 
great extent. Spraying with DDT 
takes much less labor because two 
sprays are usually effective. 


As the orchards get larger, wild 
bees and other insects are relatively 
fewer—therefore, the larger the or- 
chard, the greater the need for hon- 
eybees. 

The pears grown in Michigan are 
nearly all Bartlett which blossom 
early. Pears, therefore, need pol- 
lination varieties and plenty of hon- 
eybees. This is also true of sweet 
cherries. 

Delicious apples are hard to pol- 
linate and for best results there 
must be a pollinating row of apples 
on each side of a row of Delicious 
trees. 
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Movie Camera and Loud Speaker 
Needed by Kelty 


The _ Association recommended 
that the Advisory Board secure a 
movie camera for Prof. R. H. Kel- 
ty, and also a microphone and loud- 
speaker for use at the larger meet- 
ings. A motion picture camera is 
badly needed and should be avail- 
able for use at any time when suit- 
able subject matter is available. 

The Indispensible Bee 

James I. Hambleton is always at 
his very best when discussing the 
value of bees for pollination. Right 
in the beginning of his remarks he 
said that when changes in agricul- 
ture prevent bees from securing a 
surplus of honey, steps must be tak- 
en to insure the presence of bees in 
orchards for pollination of fruit as 
well as of legumes. A critical sit- 
uation arises when there is nothing 
in a fruit locality to support bees. 
Then the bees have to be brought 
in temporarily to pollinate the blos- 
soms. 

Mr. Hambleton, by means of 
sketches on the blackboard, ex- 
plained how the “tripping” of alfal- 
fa blossoms permits the dust or 
clouds of pollen to burst out, cover- 
ing all the flower parts. Mechanical 
tripping is almost valueless, for 
most varieties of alfalfa are self- 
sterile. 

Some agronomists belittle the 
work done by the honeybee because 
they can get the nectar and some- 
times make considerable surplus 
honey without tripping the _ blos- 
soms. However, most wild bees 
and other insects need proportion- 
ately more pollen than do the hon- 
eybees. The more honeybees, the 
more bumblebees, and other insects, 
and the more of these the more the 
blossoms are tripped. 

Legume _ production is on _ the 
down grade and yet nearly half of 
Utah’s agriculture is made up of the 
growing of alfalfa. In years gone 
by 25,000,000 pounds of alfalfa seed 
were produced compared to only 
4,000,000 pounds now. 

Sweet clover is more attractive to 
|honeybees than alfalfa—ther¢fore, 
for perfect pollination of alfalfa it 
is not well to have fields of sweet 

(Continued on page 241) 
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American Honey Institute News Notes 


Mrs. Harriett M. Grace, Director 
Commercial State Bank Building 


Madison 3, 


“Wake up, there’s honey for 
breakfast!” Yes, HONEY FOR 
BREAKFAST WEEK is nearly here. 
Beginning on Easter Sunday there 
will be a whole week in which thou- 
sands of homemakers will be serv- 
ing special breakfast dishes made 
with honey. 

The American Honey Institute is 
making sure that all these home 
makers are supplied with plenty of 
ideas for celebrating HONEY FOR 
BREAKFAST WEEK. Special re- 
leases featuring breakfast combina- 
tions, some new and unusual, some 
old and familiar, but all delicious 
and nutritious, are being sent to 
newspapers, magazines, and radio 
stations. Food editors and directors 
of radio programs are now receiv- 
ing hints and helpful information 
on the general use of honey and its 
nutritional values to help them in 
preparing special articles and pro- 
grams in observance of HONEY 
FOR BREAKFAST WEEK. 

The Institute is also filling orders 
for leaflets to be distributed in hon- 
or of this national event. We are 
pleased to announce that our new 
printing of ““Honey to Start the Day 
Right” has been completed and is 
available to you at 60c per 100. It’s 
a natural choice for HONEY FOR 
BREAKFAST WEEK. 

Other leaflets which are especial- 
ly appropriate are “Honey and Cer- 
eals’’ (60c per 100) and the eight- 
page folder “Two Sweet Gifts from 
Nature, Citrus Fruits and Honey”, 
($1 per 100). 

Order your supply of these leaf- 
lets now. Make certain that honey 
will be on every breakfast table 
during HONEY FOR BREAKFAST 
WEEK. 

+ + - * . 

A full page was devoted to our 
leaflet ‘Make Every Meal a Guest 
Meal with Honey Recipes” in the 
March issue of the Magazine Home 
Circuit. 

* *+ &£ & * 

Using a petal as a landing field, 
a bee coasts in for a landing at 
1/30,000 of a second. That’s really 
going some, isn’t it? The leaflets 
sent out by the American Honey 
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Wisconsin 

Institute are really going some, too. 
One morning recently we filled re- 
quests for free literature from wo- 
men in New Zealand, Puerto Rico, 
South Africa, Egypt, and Canada, as 
well as the United States. 

e 2 €¢ 2 ®@ 

On April 17, the Institute will 
broadcast on the timely subject 
“Honey in Spring Menus’’. 

* * * * 7 

The members of the American 
Honey Institute start a_ veritable 
reaction when they make it possi- 
ble for us to send out free literature 
to homemakers. This literature 
gives women new ideas for using 
honey and points out the additional 
advantages offered. They increase 
their use of honey, and thereby their 
purchases of it. Greater honey 
sales mean higher profits for each 
beekeeper. Thus both parties are 
pleased. The homemakers like the 
extra profits that honey gives them; 
the beekeepers enjoy the greater 
profits. 

*s * *£ & ® 

A new leaflet “A Honey Nut 
Cake with Variations” is in the 
making. A sample leaflet will be 


mailed to you upon request. 
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Editorials 


Heavy demand for pollinating 
bees is on the increase. Apparently 
fruit growers and farmers are be- 
coming more conscious of the value 
of bees for pollination than in the 
past. It may be a little difficult to 
obtain all the bees necessary for 
maximum pollination. The demand 
for bees to do the pollination job 
will be greater this season than ever 
before. We suggest that beekeepers 
cooperate with farmers and fruit 
growers to the extent of their abil- 
ity in supplying colonies of bees for 
pollination. 





—P 
The Backlot It seems probable 
Beekeeper that backlot beekeep- 
ing is on the increase 
at present. Some city dwellers are 


moving into suburban or rural are- 
as. Many retired professional and 
business men in these areas are tak- 
ing up beekeeping. It is one of the 
most fascinating of hobbies or side 
lines. With a few hives of bees in- 
telligently managed, it is possible 
to secure enough honey for table 
use and some to sell. 

Im many instances the backlot 
beekeeper becomes very proficient 
in producing honey. He may ac- 
tually know more about beekeeping 
than some beekeepers with more 
hives of bees who have been in the 
business for many years. The back- 
lotter usually has more time to read 
up on beekeeping and to observe 
bee behavior than the large com- 
mercial producer who is driven 
with bee work. 

C. H. Pease in his article on page 
193 of this issue makes some inter- 
esting comments on this matter. 


=P 


Pilfering in This subject came up 
Apiaries for discussion at the 
recent Ohio beekeep- 
ers’ meeting in Columbus. Some 
commercial beekeepers have had a 
number of colonies stolen outright 
or broken into. One beekeeper had 
an entire large apiary stolen. The 
problem is becoming serious. 

Some suggested erecting signs in 
apiaries cautioning intruders to 
keep out. Others said that signs 
reading “Bear traps set here—be- 
ware” or some such wording were 
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effective. It was suggested that as- 
sociations should offer a reward for 
conviction of thieves. Also the idea 
of branding the interior of hives 
for identification was suggested. 
Obviously, out apiaries in exposed 
places are more likely to be mo- 
lested than apiaries near dwelling 
houses. In any event, it seems ad- 
visable to have apiaries located 
where they are hidden from the 
public as much as possible. 
Farmers and fruit growers who 
ask for bees to be placed on their 
farms for pollination purposes are 
likely to cooperate with the bee- 
keepers in working out some means 
of solving the pilfering problem. 


ee 
Beekeepers’ Shop grades of Pine 


Supplies used by most bee sup- 
ply manufacturers are 
stil under Government control. 


Limitation Order L-359 which froze 
all Shop Pine for use exclusively by 
the mill manufacturers for Veteran 
homes is still in effect under Veter- 
ans’ Order 5 effective April 1. 

Upon the recommendation of the 
Department of Agriculture the Of- 
fice of Temporary Controls author- 
ized the mills to ship some Shup to 
bee supply manufacturers during 
the first quarter. This procedure, 
however, was somewhat involved 
and many mills were reluctant to 
make the additional effort to get 
this permission. This special au- 
thorization runs out with the first 
quarter but it is hoped that a re- 
newal of the order will be made be- 
fore too late. 

A substitute grade of pine known 
as “Common” has become slightly 
more plentiful. This is good lum- 
ber containing small tight knots too 
close together to permit clear cutting 
but it makes satisfactory supers. The 
price of lumber has shown a steady 
increase since early last fall and 
since lumber is the largest single 
item of cost in a beehive, prices 
have moved up somewhat following 
the advance in lumber prices. 

Barring further trouble with Gov- 
ernment Limitation Orders on the 
use of beehive lumber we believe 
the next month or two will show 
some improvement in the beehive 
supply situation. 
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Doing the Right Granted a colony 
Thing at the of bees during the 
Right Time active season has a 
good prolific 
queen, an adequate amount of food 
—honey and pollen — also water 
nearby, and is supplied with an am- 
ple amount of comb space, which 
means supers put on a little in ad- 
vance of the time they are actually 
needed, there is nothing the owner 
can do to improve the situation. 

It has been found that opening a 
hive to examine brood combs during 
a heavy flow actually interferes 
with the morale of the colony and 
slows up production. In manipulat- 
ing hives we should, if possible, 
keep ahead of the bees in supplying 
the important requirements. 


Our Industry A number of 
Needs More people attending 
Young Beekeepers the recent Ohio 

winter meeting 
remarked that most of the people 
present were experienced beekeep- 
ers past middle age and that there 
appeared to be a dearth of beginner 
beekeepers. The same could be 
said of the Tampa national meeting 
held in January. Obviously our in- 
dustry needs more young blood to 
carry on after the older beekeepers 
have passed on or retired. Further- 
more, young people are likely to be 
more susceptible to new ideas than 
are old people. However, most bee- 
keepers, advanced in years though 
young in spirit, do keep abreast 
with progress. 

If observations made with refer- 
ence to the apparent lack of young 
blood is representative of the en- 
tire country, we naturally wonder 
what has happened and what the 
outcome will be. Can it be that 
commercial beekeeping is not suf- 
ficiently attractive to young people 
choosing a life work, or is there a 
lack of young beekeepars, chicken 
raisers, and farmers of all kinds? 

During the past decade honey 
crops over the country have not 
been large and just prior to World 
War II prices were very low. High- 
er honey prices during the past five 
years have helped to make up for 
small crops, although operating 
costs have been high and labor 
scarce. 

Our government is asking for an 
increase in the number of colonies 
of bees this year, mainly to meet 
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the demand for bees to pollinate 
legumes, fruits, and vegetables. If 
beekeepers get a break in favorable 
weather this season, a good crop 
may be harvested, and if honey 
prices continue on a reasonable lev- 
el, beekeeping conditions will then 
be more favorable and will, we 
hope, be more attractive to young 
men choosing a life work. 


Should State We do not think 
Lines Bar Bees state lines should 
on Combs? prohibit free move 

ment of bees un- 
less they are diseased. Only colo- 
nies of bees or nuclei inspected by 
the state apiarist or his deputies and 
found free from disease should be 
permitted to be moved—within, or 
out of any state. 

A few states (at least six in the U. 
S. A.) do not admit bees on combs, 
presumably to avoid possibility of 
having disease transmitted. In some 
instances the motive may be to pre- 
vent bees coming into the states on 
the ground that good available bee- 
keeping territory is already over- 
stocked with bees. It may be a fact 
that parts of certain states are al- 
ready well stocked with bees. It 
is also a fact that there are good 
beekeeping regions in some states 
that are not overstocked with bees. 
Some of these regions need bees for 
pollination purposes. 

Beekeeping is a branch of agri- 
culture. Farm animals free from 
disease are transported across state 
lines. Why isn’t it possible to move 
bees free from disease where the 
owners desire to locate them, re- 
gardless of state lines, so long as the 
territory is not overstocked? This is 
a question that will have to be an- 
swered because it seems necessary 
in some instances to transport bees 
from one state to another in migra- 
tory beekeeping and also for pollin- 
ation purposes. In some regions 
where the bee population is heavy 
it may be necessary for beekeepers, 
in cooperation with state officials, 
to allocate unoccupied territory to 
commercial beekeepers who move 
in from other states or regions. This 
seems possible. 

Beekeepers everywhere should 
cooperate one with another for the 
best interests of the beekeeping in- 
dustry. Note what Earl C. Reed of 
Wyoming says on this matter on 
page 227 of this issue. 
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It would seem that 

honey prices in some 
retail stores through- 
out the country have 
been rather high. So long as mon- 
ey is plentiful buyers may not ob- 
ject to paying these prices. How- 
ever, when other sweets begin to 
come on the market, some frugal 
buyers may hesitate about paying 
seemingly exorbitant prices for 
honey. 

We have had reports from vari- 
ous sections of the country that 
honey prices are lower than they 
were a few months ago. It hardly 
seems possible that honey prices 
will ever go down to the pre-war 
level. z 

The beekeeper is entitled to a 
reasonable price for his product in 
order to make a fair margin of prof- 
it. Without a doubt honey prices 
will find their proper level in the 
near future. 


Retail Honey 
Prices Some- 
what Lower 


—r 

World Production of No 
Honey and Beeswax world record 

of the pro- 
duction of honey and beeswax has 
ever been made. The Department 
of Agriculture, however, has _ sur- 
veyed all available sources of in- 
formation, and estimates that the 
average annual total production of 
honey is fully 800 million pounds. 
The USSR and the United States 
lead in total output, and Germany 
apparently came next in pre-war 
days. 

Available data have also been re- 
viewed for world production fig- 
ures for beeswax. Incomplete rec- 
ords indicate a production of at 
least 38 million pounds a year. Much 
more could be secured if more at- 
tention were paid to collecting small 
lots of beeswax in honey-producing 
countries. The USSR, with a re- 
ported production for 1938 of 5,688- 
000 pounds, apparently leads all 
countries in total beeswax produc- 
tion, with the United States second. 

——_— 

Sweet Clover on From various 
the Way Back sections of the 
—We Hope. country we _ re- 

ceive reports that 
sweet clover is again being used by 
farmers. That is a good omen for 
future beekeeping. A few years ago 
we had a conference with the head 
of the Sweet Clover Department of 
the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
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ture, Washington, D. C., regarding 
sweet clover. He said that sweet 
clover is the best legume to use for 
enriching the soil. Certainly it is 
one of the best honey plants. Since 
sweet clover has virtually disap- 
peared in some areas, honey crops 
have been reduced materially. 

Farms need to be enriched and in 
order to bring about improvement 
in the soil legumes must be used, 
even though commercial fertilizers 
are used. 

The farmer, in order to make a 
profit, must have his land fertile 
and in good condition. To bring 
about maximum fertility he must 
grow legumes, preferably sweet 
clover. When these legumes are 
present, beekeeping is bound to be 
more profitable. Furthermore, farm- 
ers need honeybees on their farms 
to pollinate legumes and many of 
the fruits and vegetables. Beekeep- 
ers need legumes, preferably sweet 
clover, to increase their honey crops. 

——_— 


Cold Weather Inter- A few days 
feres with Bee and ago (this is 
Queen Production in March 13) 
the South. we attended 

a state bee 
meeting and had an opportunity to 
talk with one of the large producers 
of bees and queens in Louisiana. 
This shipper said that the recent 
cold weather had destroyed quite a 
number of queen cells that had been 
put into queen mating nuclei and 
that this would affect the shipping 
schedule in April. In his opinion, 
early shipments would be held up 
at least two weeks. One large shin- 
per had put on unusually early 
grafts. had established nuclei mat- 
ing hives, only to have practically 
all of the queens destroyed by the 
recent cold snap. 

There is at least one consolation, 
namely, that the season in the North 
is likely to be correspondingly late 
and therefore the later shinments of 
bees and queens will probably ar- 
rive in the North when the vegeta- 
tion is far enough advanced for the 
packages and queens to develop 
normally after they are put into the 
hives. 

We hove that beekeepers who 
have ordered bees and aueens may 
be patient in the event that ship- 
pers are held up because of abnor- 
mal weather over which the south- 
ern breeders have no control. 
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From North, East, West, and South 





tatiana CALIFORNIA, Mar. 4 
Weather: February 
was a repetition of 
sganuary, with 
scarcely enough 
rain to lay the dust. 

Today finds us 
writing these notes 
on our return from 
our annual ten-day 
visit to the great 
Imperial Valley. To 
witness the daily 
loading of hundreds of cars of let- 
tuce, carrots, cabbage, peas, and 
other vegetables, to say nothing of 
the cattle, sheep, hay, etc., is an il- 
lustration of things being done on 
a big scale. 


Spraying and dusting of certain 
crops is being carried on with much 
improved feeling or understanding 
between the farmer and the bee- 
keeper. Flax fields are beginning 
to show considerable of the beauti- 
ful blue bloom. Bees can be seen 
occasionally on the bloom but are 
not excited over it. Colonies are in 
good condition and wintering well 
with prospects for a normal crop. 
Cool weather has held things back 
so that the season is possibly from 
one to three weeks late. Rain is one 
thing that they do not want in the 
Valley. Everything is set up for 
irrigation and rain only compli- 
cates matters. 

Last year many beekeepers lost 
heavily from the dusting and spray- 
ing. Some of these beekeepers im- 
mediately bought packages, queens, 
or colonies from the outside to re- 
place the losses and succeeded in 
securing a fair crop of honey. With 
the great variety of crops, the dif- 
ferent trees, shrubs, and vines all 
responding to irrigation, the bees 
can almost always find something 
to work on. When we think of the 
hundreds of thousands of acres— 
well, it is a most wonderful coun- 
try, and still growing. 

Southern California is still look- 
ing and hoping for rain. January 
and February with only a trace is 
something almost unheard of. As 
to the prospects for a crop—well, 
we can hope. Irrigated crops like 
the citrus groves and alfalfa fields 
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should yield something—rain or no 


rain. 


On our way back from the Im- 
perial Valley we passed through one 
of the large black sage districts. The 
bushes are looking fine. The but- 
tons (many call it button sage) are 
forming with considerable bloom 
already attracting the bees in se- 
cluded locations in the ‘warmest 
part of the day. 


Bees have been busy on the wild 
radish, mustard, and other cover 
crops growing in the citrus groves. 
Where bees have had access to eu- 
calyptus or other winter bloomers, 
they have in some cases secured e- 
nough so that very little of their 
stores were used. 

With heavy rains before Christ- 
mas, grass and grain crops got a 
good start. Grain is from six to 
eight inches high and it is surpris- 
ing how nice it looks considering 
that it is two and one half months 
since we had rain of any conse- 
quence. A rain within the next 
week or two would make a crop. 
The continued cool weather with 
very few really warm days has been 
beneficial in conserving the moist- 
ure that did fall. One thing is cer- 
tain—the deep rooted plants got a 
soaking early and rain this month 
could yet give the beekeepers a 
crop.—L. L. Andrews, Corona, Cal- 
ifornia. 


A Cc 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, Mar. 3 


Weather: During 
February an_= even 
three inches of rain 
fell in this area, but 
during the last 
three days we have 
had several show- 
ers that added an- 
other inch. This 
leaves a deficit of 
some 3.31 inches 
from the normal. 
The grain looks better but mustard 
is conspicuous by its absence in 
most places. Other pollen plants 
are also slow, causing the total a- 
mount of pollen available to bees 
this spring to be below normal. We 
are due for additional rains this 
month but it will have to be a very 
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wet March to make up for the long 
dry spell in January. 

Condition of Bees: The almonds 
came into bloom about ten days ago 
and are now past their prime. Ap- 
ricots are just starting to bloom and 
some peaches are showing pink. 
Prunes, plums, and pears will be 
coming along later and hives within 
reach of a succession of these or- 
chards will be boiling over with 
bees by the first week in April. At 
present colonies have from three to 
six frames of brood. Some paral- 
ysis is showing in a few colonies, 
about equally divided between Ital- 
ians and Caucasians. 

Markets: Prices of honey in retail 
packages are still holding up but 
some packers have lowered prices 
some to overcome buyers’ resist- 
ance to the higher prices. Retail 
buyers are not taking large quantity 
orders which, in view of the short- 
age of domestic honey and changing 
marketing conditions, is just as well 
for the trade. The price of dark 
grades of imported honey has de- 
clined on the San Francisco market 
about 2 cents per pound, now being 
auoted at 24 to 25 cents duty paid 
F. O. B. the docks. Not enough 
honey is being offered to influence 
the future price of honey. The 
newspaper reports of the decontrol 
of sugar within the next few months 
and rumors that the price will im- 
mediately soar to high levels will 
tend to support the price of honey. 

One question the beekeepers 
should be considering seriously is 
how they can prevent an abnormal 
price drop this season. One way 
would be for each beekeeper to 
hold a portion of his honey and sell 
as needed rather than to dump it 
all on an unwilling market at the 
same time. If wholesale dumping 
is practiced in an attempt to get the 
highest prices, quotations are bound 
to be lowered for the honey buvers 
cannot be expected to take all of 
the risks. Another way is to sell 
through cooperative channels and 
this allocates the distribution of 
honey throughout the year. This 
will benefit the individual honey 
buver as well as_ the producer. 

To friends of Mr. Cary W. Hart- 
man: California beekeepers in par- 
ticular and beekeeping in general 
lost a true and sturdy friend with 
the passing of Mr. Hartman on 
February 24, 1947. Mr. Hartman 
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would have been 91 years old on 
May 18th. We have missed the pres- 
ence and kindly advice or our good 
patriarch of beekeepers in our re- 
cent meetings and his influence will 
continue to be felt in our ranks for 
many, many years. He had a large 
number of friends not only in Cali- 
fornia but throughout the United 
States and Canada. He maintained 
his interest in beekeeping and in 
beekeepers to the very last and was 
continually looking ahead and plan- 
ning on how he could assist the in- 
dustry in solving their problems. 

Mr. Hartman establisHed ‘Bees 
and Honey” in November, 1920, as 
the official organ of the Alameda 
County Beekeepers’ Association 
and, as stated below the name, pub- 
lished it “Every little while’ for 
that group. In fact, it appeared 
monthly with announcements and 
short articles. He retained an ac- 
tive interest in his County Associa- 
tion of which he was president for 
some 25 years. He took an active 
interest in the California State Bee- 
keepers’ Association for the same 
length of time and devoted “Bees 
and Honey” to the interests of the 
State Association until the magazine 
was taken over by George W. York 
in October, 1922. He served as pres- 
ident and then as secretary-treasur- 
er of the State Association for more 
years than any other single person 
and guided its destinies over a peri- 
od of 20 years or more. During the 
same period he gave his support to 
the National associations and aided 
the American Honey Institute. His 
unselfish services in the behalf of 
beekeeping will be an inspiration to 
those who will attempt to follow in 
his foosteps.—J. E. Eckert, Davis, 
California. 

ay 
TEXAS, March 4 

Weather: February followed the 
pattern of the previous month with 
respect to temperature which was 
below normal, and lower than it has 
been for a number of years. After 
five months of abundant rainfall, 
February brought only a small por- 
tion of normal rainfall and_ soil 
moisture is now deficient in most 
sections of Texas. 

Plants and Bees: Subsoil moisture 
is still in fair supply and most trees 
and shrubs which constitute a large 
portion of our bee plants are in 
good condition. Cold weather has 
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delayed early bloom. Elbow brush 
(Foresteria sp.) and wild mustards 
in considerable variety have 
bloomed for some weeks but unfa- 
vorable weather limited the flight 
of bees. Annual plants are not prom- 
ising under the present dry condi- 
tions. Agarita bloom has started 
and some pollen is now being gath- 
ered. Colonies in this area have 
brood in from two to five combs at 
the present and young bees are e- 
merging. Brood rearing so far has 
progressed at the expense of reserve 
stores and considerable feeding will 
be necessary in most sections of the 
state. In the Lower Rio Grande Val- 
ley colonies required feeding to get 
them in condition for the citrus 
flow which is now in _ progress. 
Some cold injury to Hubam clover 
and vetch is reported in North Tex- 
as. Both crops are grown extensive- 
ly and sweet clover has become the 
leading honey plant in the state. 


Market: Supplies of honey in pro- 
ducers’ hands are exhausted. Rath- 
er small stocks of 1 lb. glass at gro- 
cers’ sell for 49c. 

Miscellaneous: Beekeepers are 
taking much interest in local organ- 
ization. San Antonio beekeepers in 
a meeting February 19 elected R. A. 
Bilbrey, president, and Hal Raupe, 
secretary-treasurer, of the new or- 
ganization, with the next meeting 
scheduled for March 25. The Rio 
Grande Valley Beekeepers’ Associ- 
ation held their monthly meeting on 
February 20. Apiary Inspectors C. 
J. Burgin and C. H. Gilstrap re- 
sumed spring inspection work in 
the Valley where 33,000 colonies 
are located in three counties in the 
citrus fruit area. 

The feeding of pollen substitutes 
is becoming a more extensive prac- 
tice and has proved helpful in 
building up colonies for an early 
honey flow wherever a dearth of 
pollen precedes the honey flow, and 
in building up colonies for the pro- 
duction of package bees and queens. 

Texas beekeepers mourn the pass- 
ing of their Association president J. 
Claude Wilson, of North Pleasanton, 
who entered rest on February 25. 
Mr. Wilson was deeply devoted to 
beekeeping, with which he was con- 
nected for over 25 years. He was 
loved and highly respected by all 
who knew him and he had the dis- 
tinction of serving as president of 
the State Association on a previous 
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occasion.—A. H. Alex, San Antonio, 
Texas. 
a 
NORTH DAKOTA, March 8 

" Weather: Having 
, spent some five 
weeks of January 
and February in the 
; South, one week of 
gee which was spent at 

— Tampa, Florida, in 
connection with the 
AS National bee meet- 
: ings, the writer is 
not in a position to 
report from person- 
al experience on the North Dakota 
winter. Apparently it has been a 
satisfactory winter both for the o- 
verwintering of bees and for honey 
plants. It has been a fairly cold 
winter with no severely low tem- 
peratures. There has been a fairly 
satisfactory blanket of snow which 
has protected the plants and which 
will add to the moisture supply for 
their needs in the spring. 

Honey Plants: In some localities 
where there was an unusual scar- 
city of sweet clover beekeepers re- 
ported that bees had gathered the 
main crop of honey last year from 
alfalfa and other sources. Ordinar- 
ily, bees gather largely from sweet 
clover bloom and pay little atten- 
tion to alfalfa, but it would appear 
that when there is a scarcity of 
sweet clover they readily go to the 
alfalfa bloom. One commercial bee- 
keeper who formerly had depended 
largely on sweet clover for his hon- 
ey crop reported that in 1946 the 
main portion of his crop had come 
from alfalfa. His average per hive 
yield was 165 pounds of honey. In 
the event alfalfa continues to yield 
so well, it will aid greatly in filling 
in the gap caused by the serious de- 
pletion of the sweet clover by the 
sweet clover weevil. 

To what extent practical control 
measures can be worked out against 
the sweet clover weevil awaits fur- 
ther testing. On small scale plot 
tests the North Dakota Experiment 
Station has found that the applica- 
tion of a 3% or 5% DDT dust to the 
fields gives a high degree of control 
particularly when the dusts are ap- 
plied early in the spring. Here at 
Fargo the dusts were applied about 
the middle of April. The reasons for 
applying the insecticide then are 
that there is the maximum popula- 
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tion of the overwintered weevils 
and the plant growth is at the mini- 
mum. If the dusting is delayed 
there will be added injury to the 
plants, and too, there might be dan- 
ger of destroying bees. Another 
method of averting damage to sweet 
clover is by delaying seeding. Ex- 
periments would indicate that seed- 
ings put in after June 15 have an 
excellent chance to escape weevil 
damage while getting established. 
The greatest destruction is usually 
to the young seedlings and so, if the 
seeding is delayed until after the 
activity of the overwintered wee- 
vils has diminished the plants will 
have a good chance to become es- 
tablished.—J. A. Munro, Fargo, N. 
Dak. 


a <4 
MISSISSIPPI, March 3 

Weather: The tem- 
perature at State 
College today is 22° 
with freezing tem- 
peratures all the 
way to the Gulf. 
Nor is this a _ sud- 


den or unexpected 
cold snap, for the 
weather during the 
past month has been 
much colder and 
more prolonged than normal. There 
were very few days in February 
when the bees could fly, either rain 
or cold preventing. 

Honey Plants: There is practical- 
ly nothing yet for bees to work and 
this is true of the entire state. Ona 
trip to Gulfport during the past 
week, no swelling buds or flowers 
of any kind were seen, although it 
is not unusual for pear, plum, and 
peach trees to be blooming at this 
date. There is still no sign of life in 
elms and maples, even on the Coast. 

Bees: In general, bees have had a 
bad winter. The late summer and 
fall flow from bitterweed, asters, 
and other sources was a failure in 
this section and was reported light 
in many others. More letters about 
feeding bees have been received 
this winter than in any recent year. 
Winter losses are certain to be 
heavy and surviving colonies are 
likely to be weak in many locali- 
ties. The late cold is preventing 
build up and there may be some 
delay in deliveries of early queens 
and package bees. 

Market: Mississippi does not pro- 
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duce enough honey to supply the 
local demand, and apparently no 
native honey is available in the 
state at this time. In fact, in the 
nearby town of Starkville, with a 
population of 5000, no honey of any 
kind is on the grocery shelves at 


this date—Clay Lyle, State Col- 
lege, Miss. 
“ow 
FLORIDA, March 1. 
Weather: March is 


coming in like a li- 
on, and we hope it 
will go out like a 
lamb. It is raining 
today but it is a 
little warmer than 
it has been for the 
past week. 

Up until the first 
of February Florida 
had a real warm 
Then the weather changed 
Ac- 





winter. 
and there was a severe freeze. 
cording to the weatherman, Febru- 
ary was about seven degrees colder 


than normal. The freeze did a lot 
of damage to the ti-ti in west Flor- 
ida and the citrus in south-central 
Florida. It appears now that there 
will be a very short crop of ti-ti 
and citrus honey. 

Condition of Bees: Bees were in 
fair condition in most sections of 
the state until the first of February. 
On account of the warm weather 
during December and January the 
bees thad built up to fair strength, 
therefore, the colonies used up most 
of their stores raising brood. The 
freeze and continued cold weather 
in February made it necessary for 
the beekeepers to feed a great deal 
of sugar in order to keep the colo- 
nies from starving. There has been 
some loss where beekeepers did not 
feed. 

Market: The honey market con- 
tinues strong. Demand exceeds sup- 
ply. The producers have no honey 
on ‘hand; it is all in the hands of the 
packers. 

Miscellaneous: There seems to be 
quite a demand for colonies of bees, 
both for beekeepers and those who 
would like to start beekeeping. It 
appears to me that this is a poor 
time to buy many colonies of bees. 
The price is high, supplies are hard 
to get, and it will not be very long 
until the price of honey will be 
much lower. — Robert E. Foster, 
Gainesville, Fla. 
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WYOMING, February 16 
Weather: Wyoming 
has enjoyed a mild 
winter except ing 
two short spells of 
zero. temperature 
each of which last- 
ed about a week. 
Snowfall is report- 
ed ample in the 
mountains, insuring 
a normal supply of irrigation water, 
but in the valleys snow coverage 
has been very light. We had some 
rain both in January and February, 
something quite unusual for these 
months. Total precipitation has 
been a little below normal, which 
isn’t very much with an eleven inch 
average annual. 

Honey Plants: Alfalfa weevil 
knocked the flow from this legume 
in °46. What the situation will be 
the coming season depends upon 
how heavy the carry-over infection 
may be and so far I haven’t been 
able to find any one venturing a 
guess, but alfalfa is the only culti- 
vated crop in Wyoming of any im- 
portance the beekeeper has to de- 
pend on. Dandelions are plentiful 
for the build up season but cold 
rainy weather often renders them 
nearly nil. Sweet clover is a big 
help when we have sufficient rain- 
fall, in spite of its growth being dis- 
couraged by farmers and ranchers. 

Bees: Owing to the sudden cessa- 
tion of the honey flow last July be- 
cause of drouth and hot winds most 
colonies went into winter too light. 
Much feeding has already been 
done. There will be quite a per- 
centage of weak colonies this spring. 

Market: A man who had paid 
$1.98 for a 5-lb. pail of honey told 
me he noticed an out-of-state ten- 
pound empty pail in his basement 
still bearing the price mark 69c. The 
public does seem unappreciative, 
but they do remember such com- 
parisons as this one. Is honey sell- 
ing TOO HIGH for the good of the 
industry? 

Miscellaneous: The Wyoming 
Beekeepers’ Association held its an- 
nual meeting at Casper in Novem- 
ber. The writer was not present 
but from conversation with some 
members that attended nothing of 
importance transpired. The most 
talked-of subject was the matter of 
state barriers. The U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in a recent bul- 
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letin says the value of bees to agri- 
culture for pollination has been 
“declared by authorities in some 
states to be from 15 to 30 times 
greater than the value of the honey 
and beeswax produced in_ those 
states’. Yet if you consider setting 
up in most states or taking bees in 
just for pollination you will find 
them walled with a law, and the 
state authorities write you _ that 
their state is ‘‘well covered and the 
state is CLOSED to the importation 
of bees’. Now most of us when we 
are permanently located like to 
have such a law to keep intruders 
out, but when we have a few years 
of failure or sell out, and begin to 
think about sharing some bee pas- 
ture with our brother beekeepers in 
another state somehow it looks a 
bit different. It would be nice if 
selfishness could be eliminated and 
this matter handled on the basis of 
what would be best for the indus- 
try, and if any question arises give 
the stranger the benefit of the 
doubt and let him try his luck with- 
out so many legal barriers. With- 
out doubt at least one progressive 
state standing at the top of accom- 
plishment in beedom has liberal 
laws and a man passing their in- 
spection laws can gain entrance and 
is even made to feel welcome.— 
Earl C. Reed, Ranchester, Wyo. 
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KANSAS, March 8 
Weather: Late fall 
and early winter, 
namely, November 
and December, 
were dry. The first 
appreciable moist- 
ure came as snow 
following Christ- 
mas, and then again 
the first tweek in 
January. This snow- 
fall was the equiv- 
alent of about one inch of rain. No 
snow or rain came until February 
28 and March 5, which amounted to 
one inch of moisture. Soil moisture 
conditions have improved with 
these recent snowfalls. Groundhog 
day, fair and clear, indicated six 
more weeks of winter weather for 
those who are superstitious. 
Following the one extremely low 
dip in temperature—minus 31° F.— 
January 4, at which time Manhat- 
tan, Kansas, was recorded as being 
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the coldest spot in the United 
States, January was not such a cold 
month. February was rather per- 
sistently cold, as was also the be- 
ginning of March. 

Plants: During the severe weath- 
er following Christmas, the plants 
were covered with snow, thus pro- 
tecting them from the cold. 

Condition of Bees: The weather 
during November and December 
was sufficiently warm for the bees 
to have many flights. During the 
latter part of January there was a 
week of warm weather which en- 
abled bees to fly and_ re-adjust 
clusters. There also was one good 
flight period during February. On 
the whole, where colonies have suf- 
ficient stores of honey, the bees are 
in good condition. Many colonies 
in Kansas are extremely low in 
stores and of necessity will have to 
be fed during the spring in order to 
prevent starvation and maintain the 
colonies in preparation for honey 
production during 1947. 

Brood rearing in many colonies 
began early in January. By the end 
of January, several beekeepers in 
various parts of the state reported 
that colonies had reared one cycle 
of brood. Such activity on the part 
of colonies will intensify the use of 
stores, namely, honey and pollen. 
With the cold weather which thas 
prevailed during February and the 
first week in March, the protein re- 
serves of the colonies will be de- 
pleted before there is any incoming 
pollen. 

At the time of the low tempera- 
tures following Christmas, skunks 
caused considerable damage to col- 
onies in southern and central Kan- 
sas. In the March issue of Gleanings 
in Bee Culture (page 146) there is 
given one effective method for kill- 
ing skunks. 

Miscellaneous: The Beekeepers’ 
Program, February 6, held at Kan- 
sas State College during Agricul- 
tural Week, had a large attendance. 
The beekeepers appreciated and ob- 
tained helpful information from the 
talks presented at that time. 

Inquiries for honey have come 
from various parts of the country 
but, on the whole, the commercial 
beekeepers have sold all of their 
honey, or have only enough to sup- 
ply their trade—R. L. Parker, 
Manhattan, Kansas. 


ONTARIO, March 7 
Weather: This is a 
beautiful March 
day with Old Sol 
shining brightly for 
the first time in a 
number of days. 
February was mod- 
erately cold with a 
minimum tempera- 
ture of zero, or two 
or three degrees 
lower, with snow 
falling nearly every day in the 
month with much high wind to pile 
it up on the highways and other 
places, and that includes nearly all 
apiaries. 

On March 2 one of the heaviest 
snow storms in the memory of us 
older natives visited most of On- 
tario and many other places as well, 
dropping as much as two feet or 
miore of the beautiful in 48 hours or 
so. 

Snow ‘was piled up everywhere 
and many highways are still im- 
passable, with train and bus service 
badly out of joint and completely 
tied up in many sections. 

A friend who is several years old- 
er than the writer says that a sim- 
ilar tie-up in traffic took place in 
1888. 


Condition of Bees: Bees of course 
are buried deep in most of our api- 
aries and the same condition is no 
doubt common over many parts of 
the Province, as the snowfall is 
much heavier in some localities than 
here near Toronto. 

How are the bees wintering? That 
is a question asked us nearly every 
day by people in our neighboring 
towns, and they wonder when we 
reply that we ‘have not the least 
idea, and can do nothing better than 
to make a guess. 

Our colonies went into winter 
quarters in good condition as to 
stores, as the bulk of the food con- 
sists of sugar syrup. Clusters are 
smaller than usual—at least they 
were when packed for winter. De- 
cember and January were rather 
mild but a few of our bees had a 
cleansing flight during a mild day 
or two in January when bees flew 
fairly well in some localities. Since 
February came in, all hives have 
been covered with snow with no 
chance of getting near the bees to 
take even a peep at the clusters. 
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So I think that a guess is as near 
as we would like to come to saying 
what condition our bees are in at 
present. If a quick thaw came with 
real warm weather in March such 
as we experienced during the past 
two seasons, we might have some 
trouble in getting entrances cleared 
so that the bees could get out, but 
as weather conditions are beyond 
our control, all we can do is just 
wait and see how matters turn out. 


Miscellaneous: At different times 
in the past we have referred to the 
cosmopolitan nature of the _ sub- 
scribers to Gleanings. As a further 
reminder of this fact, just a short 
time ago we received a letter from 
a beekeeper in Poland and another 
from an extensive apiarist in 
France. The beekeeper in Poland 
had lost everything while the one in 
France had fared a bit better, but 
had suffered tremendous losses and 
all kinds of indignities during the 
period when France was occupied 
by the Germans. 


Reading reports of the awful 


scourge of war direct from the peo- 
ple in the lands affected surely 


makes one feel like thanking God 
that our lot has been cast in such 
pleasant places. And thow prone 
we are to take things as a matter of 
course and forget about others less 
favored!! 

Speaking to a well-known bee- 
keeper just recently, he stated that 
it was a foregone conclusion that 
honey would not be rationed this 
coming summer. Maple products are 
now unrationed and my informant 
may be right but we have received 
no assurance that honey will be 
treated likewise. I am not sure 
just what would be the best for 
the industry and thaving two such 
poor crops in succession, there has 
not been enough honey on the mar- 
ket to enable us to give an opinion 
as to what would happen if we had 
normal crops again. 

Mr. Wm. Couse, last charter mem- 
ber of the Ontario Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation, passed on just recently at 
the age of 86. A lifelong friend of 
the writer and many other beekeep- 
ers for nearly 50 years, his presence 
will be greatly missed at future 
meetings of beekeepers.—J. L. By- 
er, Markham, Ontario. 
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ANNOTATIONS 
(Continued from page 209) 
worth and complete adaptability, 
but so far as wax combs are con- 
cerned, the case is different. Even 
with reinforced wax foundation of 
the best quality the damage done to 
the foundation and to the combs 
through the excessive heat is appre- 
ciable and discouraging. Extracting 
at night exposes the bee men to 
endless mosquito bites and possibly 
to malaria, and is utterly inconven- 
ient where electric light is un- 
known and suitable buildings not 
available. No progressive beekeeper 
who worked under such conditions 
would hesitate to assert that the ex- 
pansion of modern beekeeping in 
tropical and subtropical countries is 
revolving round the supply of suit- 
able weather-proof artificial combs 
that would lend themselves safely 
to manipulation and extraction. And 
as the American industry generally 
looks ahead into the future, I do 
hope it will not relegate or drop re- 
search on this matter, on the ground 
that modern beekeeping essentially 
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belongs to cold countries where ar- 
tificial combs are not particularly 
needed. The heat, the wax moths, 
the various rodents, and the hornets 
call for the use of artificial combs 
in tropical and subtropical areas. 
Watering the apiary ground and 
even the hives, in addition to shad- 
ing, is often imperative during the 
hottest season. The use of floating 
apiaries (on large river boats) may 
be advantageous in some districts, 
as used to be adopted by the An- 
cient Egyptians on the Nile. Fight- 
ing bee-eaters (Merops, etc.) and 
hornets, and safeguarding against 
ants and bee moths, are important 
duties; but in the first place we 
must have a properly equipped api- 
ary with durable combs and good 
standard bees (whether pure or 
first cross with native bees), and 
with adequate shade and ample wa- 
ter supply. Rational management 
under these conditions is somewhat 
different from the routine in cold 
countries and deserves special dis- 
cussion on another occasion. In view 
(Continued on page 241) 
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Homemaking Chatterbox 


By Harriett M. Grace 


Director 
American Honey Institute 





Honey for Breakfast Week begins 
on Easter Sunday, April 6th and 
continues through April 13th. Plan 
to serve extra amounts of honey for 
breakfast every day during this 
week. Honey blends itself into 
morning menus so well that you 
will want to continue enjoying hon- 
ey for breakfast 52 weeks of every 
year. 

Your Easter breakfast can be as 
colorful and gay as your Easter 
bonnet. Bright orange peel baskets 
filled with diced oranges, grape- 
fruit, apples, and dates all sweet- 
ened with honey, make a refresh- 
ing first course that is as welcome 
as spring itself. 

An especially flavorful breakfast 
treat should honor the beginning of 
Honey for Breakfast Week. Make 
Honey French Toast, browning it 
well until it is crisp on the outside. 
Serve it piping hot with Fruited 
Honey made by mixing % cup of 
chopped cooked apricots with 1 cup 
honey, and warming gently togeth- 
_ * * * ~ * 

If the weatherman pred icts: 
“Warmer today with sudden show- 
ers’, you can be sure that spring is 
really here. It is wise to be proper- 
ly prepared for the April showers 
that are sure to come. New water- 
proofing materials and _ processes 
have made it possible to enjoy 
glamour as well as utility in the 


coat, hat, umbrella, and footwear 
that should be included in your 
rainy-day wardrobe. These extra 


items require extra space and care. 

A wet umbrella should be shaken 
as dry as possible before it is 
brought into the house. Keep your 
umbrellas in a big pottery jar or in 
an umbrella rack. In the bottom of 
either the jar or rack place a large 
sponge to absorb the water that 
drains from the umbrellas. 

Scrape all the mud off rubbers 
before you come in, then wash the 
remaining smudges off before they 
have time to dry and harden. Stor- 
age of rubbers and overshoes is a 
real problem in many homes. Some 
families use the box-like space un- 
der the lowest step as a receptacle. 
A shoe bag attached to the inside of 
the coat closet door can take care of 
several pairs of rubbers and ladies’ 
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overshoes. Men’s heavy galoshes 
can be placed in a gaily painted box 
in the closet to keep them out of the 
way but easily accessible. 

Raincoats should never be put a- 
way in the closet while they are 
wet. Damp articles give the pene- 
trating musty smell and mildew a 
chance to get started. Let them dry 
in a well-ventilated place. Since 
excessive heat makes rubber and 
some plastic materials stick togeth- 
er, keep such items away from 
stoves and radiators. 

oe * * *x* * 

Although many finishes have been 
developed to make fabrics resistant 
to mildew, that fungus growth still 
threatens when the weather becomes 
warm and moist. If mildew should 
get started in any garment, be sure 
to get after it immediately for it is 
practically impossible to remove it 
once it has grown deep. Light mil- 
dew on washable fabrics can some- 
times be removed by washing in 
warm soapy water and drying in 
the sun. If the stain persists, bleach 
it with chlorine bleach and rinse 
with ammonia water. If the fabric 
is not washable, apply alternately 
solutions of potassium permangan- 
ate and oxalic acid until the stain 
disappears, then rinse thoroughly in 
dilute ammonia water. Do not use 
chlorine bleach on silk or wool, nor 
potassium permanganate on rayon. 
Before using any bleach on a col- 
ored fabric, test it in an inconspicu- 
ous place to determine the fastness 
of the fabric dye. 

* * * * * 

An eraser of the Art Gum type is 
a valuable help to housewives as 
well as an aid to artists. Dirt marks 
on wallpaper, woodwork, and win- 
dowshades can be removed in a jif- 
fy by rubbing a greaseless, gritless 
eraser over them. 

ok * x * * 

How do tailors achieve that pro- 
fessional trimness? A steam iron is 
an important clue in the solution of 
this mystery. Now appearing on 
the market is a steam iron for home 
use. Versatility is its by-word. It 
is a boon to home-sewers, can be 
used as either a dry or steam iron, 
is excellent for pressing woolens, 
and will redampen dried out arti- 
cles as you iron them. 
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Shipments of Package Bees in 1946 


A total of 1,300,000 pounds of 
package bees were shipped in 1946 
—6 per cent more than in 1945, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. Package queen 
shipments in 1946 were 9 per cent 
larger than a year earlier. Reports 
from shippers indicated that they 
expect to ship 4 per cent more bees 
in 1947. Last year shippers expect- 
ed to ship and did ship 6 per cent 
more bees during the 1946 season 
than in 1945. In Mid-January ship- 
pers had orders on hand for 79 per 
cent of their expected 1947 produc- 
tion compared with 63 per cent a 
year earlier. 

Colonies generally are not in 
very good condition in the Southern 
States as a result of unfavorable 
weather and a shortage of honey 
and sugar. Warm weather in the 
early part of the winter caused 
heavy consumption of honey, and 
heavier than usual feeding will be 
necessary to keep bees in condition. 
This means that bee shipments may 
be somewhat later than usual. 

The increase in package bee ship- 
ments was reflected mainly in an 
increase in 3-pound packages. Of 
the total pounds of bees shipped in 
1946, about 38 per cent moved in 2- 
pound packages, 56 per cent. in 3- 
pound, 3 percent in 4-pound and 2 
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per cent in 5-pound packages. In 
1946, 40 per cent of the bees shipped 
moved in 2-pound, 54 per cent in 3- 
pound, 4 per cent in 4-pound, and 
1 per cent in 5-pound packages. Bees 
shipped in units other than those 
mentioned above accounted for a- 
bout 1 per cent of total shipments. 

Colonies of bees held for the pro- 
duction of package bees in 1946 to- 
taled 233,800—slightly more than 
in 1945. Average per colony produc- 
tion of package bees in 1946 was 5.6 
pounds compared with 5.3 pounds 
a year earlier. Production of bees 
per colony in Georgia was 8.8 
pounds, Mississippi, 8.4 pounds, 
Louisiana, 6.5 pounds, Alabama, 6.0 
pounds, California, 3.7 pounds, and 
Texas, 2.9 pounds. The low averages 
in Texas and California are due to 
the practice of making a light shak- 
ing of bees for packages and leaving 
the colonies in shape to build up 
and produce a honey crop later in 
the season. 

A total of 949,300 queens were 
shipped by package bee shippers in 
1946 which compared with 874,600 
in 1945. The number of queens 
shipped exceeded the number of 
package bee shipments by 88 per 
cent.—U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Washington, D. C., March 3, 1947. 


Differences Between Outdoor and Controlled Wintering 


By E. L. 


We have received some comments 
on SCIENTIFIC BEEKEEPING 
pointing out that we have recom- 
mended higher temperatures for 
wintering than have been given by 
some authorities. 

It should be pointed out that those 
who recommend 40 degrees, or 38 
degrees, or even lower for winter 
temperatures in the beehive have 
worked with and are referring to 
variable outdoor temperatures and 
not to controlled temperatures with- 
in the hive. 

There lies the difference. In out- 
door wintering the climatic condi- 
tions may change greatly from one 
day to the next and the bees must 
endeavor to adapt their behavior to 
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violent changes. It has been stated, 
therefore, that it is safer to have a 
low temperature than one that is 
too high. 

However, with controlled climat- 
ic conditions within the hive, op- 
timum conditions are always pres- 
ent and the bees have only to con- 
tinue living in an atmosphere most 
conducive to their welfare, this be- 
ing provided and automatically reg- 
ulated by the beekeeper. 

Hence, knowing the optimum 
conditions, these should be provided 
and the bees should never be com- 
pelled to adjust their behavior to 
conditions which are not advantag- 
eous to them. 

Roscoe, California. 
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Asked and Answered 


Bees Gathering Fruit Juices 

Question.—Do bees gather nectar from 
apricots and other fruit in California and 
make honey from them after the skin has 
been broken?—-Hugh Upton, Michigan. 

Answer.—Bees are not likely to 
gather juices from various fruits so 
long as nectar is available. In some 
instances, during a dry spell when 
nectar plants are scarce, bees will 
suck juices out of grapes that have 
cracked open, and from other fruits, 
such as apples and apricots. This is 
not a common occurrence, however, 
and happens only when bees are un- 
able to gather nectar from natural 
sources. The fruit juices would not 
make a normal honey. 


“oe 

Shallow or Deep Food Chamber 

Question.—I have my bees in 10-frame 
standard hives. Should I use full-depth 
supers for food chambers or will shallow 
supers be sufficient for this locality?— 
Oliver M. Beasley, Mississippi. 

Answer.—Our suggestion is that 
you consider the standard 10-frame 
super for a food chamber because 
the frames in the food chamber will 
then be interchangeable with the 
frames in the brood chamber. Fur- 
thermore, ‘the full-depth standard 
super contains more honey than the 
shallow super and during certain 
seasons the extra amount may mean 
the saving of your colonies. If you 
do consider the full-depth super as 
a food chamber, you may be agree- 
ably surprised at the enormous col- 
onies of bees you will have—colo- 
nies that will be ready for any hon- 
ey flow that may materialize. 

aw 
Securing Refund on Sugar for Bees 

Question —What is the procedure for 
securing a refund of 53 1/24c for each 
100 pounds of sugar fed to bees?—Albert 
Kulis, lowa. 

Answer.—aAll that is necessary to 
do is to secure a copy of Form 843 
from any Internal Revenue Office 
and submit the information called 
for on that form. This includes the 
period during which the sugar was 
fed, the brand name of the sugar, 
and the name and address of its 
manufacturer. A copy of the in- 
voice of the purchase of the sugar, 
which should specify that the sugar 
is refined, must also be forwarded. 
In order to secure consideration, 
the documents must be submitted 
within a year of the time of feeding 
the sugar. They can be sent to the 
Internal Revenue Office from which 
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the form was obtained or to any 
other nearby Internal Revenue Col- 
lector who will in turn forward 
them to the Washington Office of 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue for 
payment.—Harold J. Clay, Special 
Commodities Branch, U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture. 
“> 
Acreage of Clover Necessary 
for Surplus Honey 

Question.—I am planning to sow a 20- 
acre tract to the annual or Hubam vari- 
ety of sweet clover. Do you think such 
an acreage would provide enough pasture 
for 60 colonies of bees?—C. H. Paine, New 
Hampshire. 


Answer.—lIt has been said that 
one acre of clover is necessary for 
each populous colony of bees for 
best results in honey production. 
We are of the opinion that one acre 
of clover, especially a good stand, 
would be enough for two colonies, 
especially if there are other sources 
of nectar in the locality, which 


there naturally would be. 
ae 
Adding a Food Chamber 
Question.—When is the right time in the 
spring to add the food chamber when you 
wish to have a brood chamber and a food 
chamber?—W. A. Dagnan, Wisconsin. 
Answer.—Most beekeepers leave 
the food chamber on during the en- 
tire year. In other words, the tood 
chamber, sometimes called the up- 
per brood chamber, becomes a per- 
manent part of the hive. If, how- 
ever, you have taken off your food 
chambers during the winter with 
the idea of putting them on again 
in the spring, they should be placed 
on during April,when bees in your 
locality start to collect pollen. 
ar 
Queen Moving from Upper to 
Lower Chamber in Spring 
Question.—When a colony has wintered 
in a two-story brood chamber, will the 
queen go down into the lower chamber to 
lay eggs after the upper chamber is full, 
or is it necessary to reverse the position 
of the two chambers?—E. Gawlik, Illinois 


Answer.—When wintering bees in 
a two-story brood chamber, the 
queen will naturally start brood 
rearing in the upper story or hive 
body early in the season because the 
air in the upper portion of the hive 
is warmer than it is in the lower 
portion. When the upper hive is 
quite well filled with brood, nectar, 
and pollen, the queen twill go down 
into the lower story, especially as 
the season becomes warmer. It has 
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been found that the queen rotates 
her egg laying between the two 
stories. This is as it should be. The 
two-story method of wintering 
seems to be used quite generally. 


“ee 
Making Cans Safe for Future Use 
Question.—_How can I dispose of used 
60’s and other tin containers? I have 
AFB in my bee yard and do not think it 
safe to use these cans.—Geo. DeKoeyer, 
Wisconsin. 


Answer.—yYou should put scald- 
ing water into your empty 60-lb. 
cans which you have reason to be- 
lieve may have come in contact with 
honey infected with AFB. The cans 
should be thoroughly rinsed out 
with scalding hot water. So long as 
every trace of honey is removed 
from the cans, there should be no 
danger of spreading disease. 

Ae 
Bees Wouldn’t Take Brown Sugar 
Question.—Is it all right to feed the 


bees natural raw brown sugar? Rocco Sa- 
vino, Mass. 


Answer. —It is inadvisable to 
feed brown sugar to bees. As a 
matter of fact, we doubt if the bees 
will take syrup made from brown 
sugar, at least our bees would not 
take the brown sugar syrup we tried 
to feed some years ago. There may 
be different kinds of brown sugar. 
The only suitable substitute for 
honey is white granulated cane or 
beet sugar. 

“owe 

How to Get Bees from a Bee Tree 

or the Side of a Building 

Question.—When and how should I trap 


bees out of a bee tree or the siding of a 
building?—James Lawson, Illinois. 


Answer.—The easiest way is to 
cut down the tree or remove some 
of the siding of the building, as the 
case may be; but if this is impracti- 
cal, a device known as a bee escape 
may be placed over the opening or 
entrance leading to the bees. The 
bee escape allows the bees to pass 
out but will prevent them from re- 
turning. If a hive containing comb 
is arranged close to the opening on 
the outside, practically all the bees 
may be secured in this way, except 
the queen. If brood is at hand, it 
would also be an advantage to put a 
frame with unsealed brood with e- 
nough bees to cover it, in the hive. 
These bees will probably raise them- 
selves a queen from the brood given 
them, but it would be much better 
to introduce a laying queen. In the 
course of about six weeks most of 
the bees will be in the new hive. 
There will be some brood and the 
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queen left in the enclosure in the 
tree or building. These may be killed 
by putting a tablespoon of Cyanogas 
in the nozzle of a bee smoker and 
blowing it into the opening leading 
to the bees. After a few days the 
bee escape may be removed and the 
bees in the hive allowed to rob out 
the honey within the enclosure. Af- 
ter all the bees and the honey are in 
the new hive, it can be removed late 
in the evening. If taken away it 
should be located a mile and a half, 
or better, two miles away. Should 
the hive be moved only a short dis- 
tance, most of the bees will return 
to the old location. If it is not prac- 
tical to move the bees a distance 
away, the hive may be moved a few 
feet two or three times a week until 
it is the desired distance from the 
enclosure. If moved too great a dis- 
tance at one time the bees will in- 
variably go back to their old loca- 
tion. After the bees are out of the 
enclosure, the hole should be cov- 
ered with a piece of tin. 


ay 
Outdoor Feeding of Bees 

Question.—I have an apiary of 130 col- 
onies and want some information regard- 
ing bee feeding outdoors in a vat. If it 
would prove satisfactory it surely would 
save a lot of labor—Alvis E. Thompson, 
Virginia. ; 

Answer—We would hardly advise 
outdoor feeding, although this has 
been done with fairly good success. 
If you decide to feed out of doors, 
however, you can build a hog trough 
some 10 or 12 feet in length. This 
should be leak-proof. The syrup 
can be poured into the trough, then 
pieces of wood or cobs put into the 
syrup to prevent the bees from 
drowning. 


“oe : 
Placing the Excluder Under the 


Brood Chamber for Swarm Control 
Question:—Has an excluder ever been 

used under the lower body to _ control 

swarming during the flow? Guess it would 

— in less honey—W. D. McLaughlin, 
a 


Answer:—Some beekeepers have 
used a queen excluder directly a- 
bove the bottom board under the 
brood chamber to control swarming. 
This does not work out so well, as 
drones cannot get out of the hive es- 
pecially if no upper entrance is used. 
Furthermore, virgin queens cannot 
get out of the hive to mate. The best 
control for swarming that we know 
of is to give supers a little in ad- 
vance of the time they are actually 
needed and to have colonies headed 
with young queens. 
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Buy and Sell Here 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these columns, 
References required from new advertisers not known to us. Rate: 12c per counted word, 


each insertion. 


Each initial, each word in names and addresses, the shortest word such 


as ‘a’ and the longest word possible for the advertiser to use, as well as any number 


(regardless of how many figures in it), count as one word. 


Copy should be in by the 10th 


of the month preceding. 


HONEY FOR SALE 


WE BUY AND SELL all varieties of hon- 
ey. Any quantity. Write us for best prices 
obtainable. The Hubbard Apiaries, Manu- 
facturers of Bee Supplies, Onsted, Mich. 


AMBER honey for sale in 60’s or 660 ‘Tb. 


steel drums. The Alexander Co., 819 Rey- 
nolds, Toledo, Ohio. 











~ HONEY AND WAX WANTED 


BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTICE—We can 
not guarantee honey buyers’ financial re- 
sponsibility, and advise all beekeepers to 
sell for cash only or on C. O. D. terms ex- 
cept where the buyer has thoroughly es- 
tablished his credit with the seller. 


WANTED—wWhite and amber honey, any 
amount. D. F. Treap, 216 Keenan Ave., 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 


HONEY & BEESWAX—Highest prices 
paid. Mail samples. Advise quantity. 
BRYANT & SAWYER, LOS ANGELES, 
CALIFORNIA. 


WANTED—EXTRACTED HONEY —Clo- 
ver or light Amber. C. H. Denny, 483 
Moody Street, Akron, Ohio. 


HONEY WANTED—CARLOADS ONLY. 
WHITNEY HONEY COMPANY, PUYAL- 
LUP, WASHINGTON. 


CASH FOR YOUR HONEY—Extracted 
or comb. Regular trade, send sample. 60- 
Ib. cans furnished if desired. W. R. Moo- 
maw, Stone Creek, Ohio. 


HONEY WANTED—AIl grades. Carloads 
or less. Also beeswax. Pay top prices. 
H. & S. Honey & Wax Co., Inc., 265-267 
Greenwich St., New York 7, N. Y. 


HONEY WANTED—AII grades and vari- 
eties. Highest cash prices paid. Mail 
samples. State quantity. HAMILTON & 
—e 1360 Produce St., Los Angeles, 

alif. 


WANTED — Light extracted honey in 
60's. Clover preferred. J. Jones, 115 W. 
82nd St., New York 24, N. Y. 
WANTED—Clover extracted and comb 
honey. Any quantity. State price in first 
letter. C. Jankowski, Prairie View, IIls. 


























in sixties. E. J. Cope, Attleboro, Mass. 


SOUTHERN HONEY WANTED — Many 
big southern honey producers have sold 
all their grades of honey to the ALEX- 
ANDER COMPANY for years. Our deal- 
ings will bring you back year after year. 
Try us. A reputable firm of long standing. 
THE ALEXANDER COMPANY, 819 Rey- 
nolds Road, Toledo, Ohio. 
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FOR SALE 
QUEENBEE PAINTING OUTFITS, $1.00; 
colony records, 10-15c postpaid. South- 


wick Apiaries, Waban, Mass. 

HONEY LABELS — Improved designs, 
embodying color, balance, simplicity, and 
distinction. Please send for free samples 
and prices. C. W. AEPPLER COMPANY, 
OCONOMOWOC, WIS. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG — Quality Bee 
Supplies at factory prices. Prompt ship- 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hub- 
bard Apiaries, Manufacturers of Beekeep- 
ers’ Supplies, Onsted, Mich. 


YOUR WAX worked into high grade 
brood foundation for 22 cents a pound; 100 
pounds, $18.00. Fred Peterson, Alden, Ia 


We carry a complete stock of bee sup- 
plies and honey containers. Write for our 
price list. Prairie View Honey Company, 
12303 12th St., Detroit 6, Mich. 


SIMPLEX TRAP clips queens without 
handling. $1.75 postpaid. INSTANT FRAME 
SPACERS, seven-eight-nine, Fast — accu- 
rate. $1.50 postpaid. Free circulars. George 
Leys, 48 Drake Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 


NOTICE PACKAGE BEE MEN 
We can supply you any number of 3 Ib 
shipping cages made of poplar with bind- 
ing strips and nails less wire and cans. 
KD F. O. B. Sylvester, Ga. at 25c each in 
lots of 100 or more. Write Hyland Api- 
aries, Sylvester, Ga. - 


FOR SALE—10 2-story hives, 10 frame: 











11 142-story hives, 10 frame. Young 
queens, wired combs. Health certificate 
furnished. 10 deep supers with frames; 


10 shallow supers with frames; 20 bottom 
boards; 15 hive covers. $600—come and 
get it. R. H. Gillespie, 1500 Arch St., Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark. _ 

FOR SALE — Standard 10 frame bee 
hives. New, made of best grade yellow 
poplar, the material we have used for 
years. With frames and flat tops covered 
with galvanized or aluminum sheets, $4.00 
each, KD in lots of five F. O. B. West 
Elkton, Ohio. Several hundred 10-frame 
hive bodies used but good, no disease, at 
$1.00 each. 750 sets 8-frame good clean 
used telescope covers with inner covers 
and reversible bottoms at $1.75 per set 
F. O. B. Apalachicola, Fla. Write Hyland 
Apiaries, West Elkton, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—General assortment of bee 
supplies, new and used. Write your needs, 
or go with your truck on Saturdays, to R. 
A. Coykendale, 1102 North Cory St., Find- 
lay, Ohio. We wish to serve you. W. D. 
Achord. 
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200 10-fr. N. Supers 554” deep equipped 
for comb honey, 75c. 350 10-fr. hives bees 
with oe. $17.00. Equipment for 500, or 
will sell complete outfit including home 
and two or more acres land at Blackfoot 
Ida. Bees to be inspected. Cozy Nook Hon- 
ey Co., 3773 Moore St., Venice, Calif. 


WESTERN PINE BROOD and extracting 
frames, Hoffman style, split or solid bot- 
tom bars. $7.50 per hundred. Immediate 
shipment. John Musgrove, 611 West Main, 
Mesa, Arizona. 


FOR SALE—20 acres, good buildings, 
electricity, large equipped apiary. Ideal 
location for fruit, fur, chicken, or honey 
farm. Fred H. Peters, R 3, Fond du Lac, 
Wis. 

FOR SALE—30 frame Woodman honey 
extractor. Will take all frames including 
Jumbo. Perfect condition. Also Woodman 
50 frame Merry-go-round. What do you 
offer? Prefer truck pick-up. Ernest M. 
Bendure, Fairview, Erie Co., Pa. 














HONEY WANTED 


Carloads and less ‘than carloads. 
Mail sample and. best: prices, in atl 


‘grades. 


Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 
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HONEY WANTED 


Mail your offerings and samples to us. 
Prompt cash on receipt of Honey. 


Jewett & Sherman Company 

Lisbon Rd. & Evins Ave. 
Cleveland 4, Ohio 

W. 12th St., Kansas City 7, Mo. 











Good used 8 frame supplies. Sueper Ap- 
iaries, Webster City, Iowa. 


100 cases good used 60’s, 2 cans to case. 
35c_ case. DR. HAYMAN, Doylestown, Pa. 


FOR SALE — Simplicity 45-frame ex- 
tractor, like new. Used two seasons. Reu- 
ben Neises, P. O. Box 249, Marshfield, Wis. 


WILL SELL 100 ‘or more colonies of bees 
with equipment. All standard 10-frame 
hives with double wired foundation, 
Guaranteed no disease. Reuben Nieses, P. 
0. Box 249, Marshfield, Wis. 


~ 60 two s story 10-frame 
frames and queen excluders, 
Mendenhall, Moorestown, 


FOR SALE—Root 45 frame Simplicity 
extractor with pulley and steam coil in 
first class condition. J. W. Grady, Chafee, 

~ - 











hives, with 
$5.00 each. 








BEEKEEPERS’ SUPPLIES — Complete 
stock. L. M. Deming Company, Edmeston, 
New York. 


~ FOR - SALE—Complete 300 colony 8- 
frame equipment outfit, including honey 
house, extracting machinery, 9 locations, 
at Spruce, Michigan. Also complete pack- 
age outfit, 500 hives—350 tens. 150 8- 
frame hives. 200 nucks, 3-frame. Extract- 
ing machinery, ten locations. About 300 
colonies bees now. Balance in chemical 
storage. Guaranteed no disease either out- 
fit. Failing health reason. At Shady 
Grove, Florida, Alvin E. Roop. Jr. 


FOR SALE— Job lot of lumber suitable 
for building bee supplies. Write Box 45, 
DISKO, IND. 

FOR SALE—200 
drawn comb. No disease. On Route 42 be- 
tween Cardington and Mt. Gilead. Don A. 
Cotner, Cardington, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—400 hives of bees with all 
equipment, central Penna. Inspection cer- 
tificate furnished. Box 447, Gleanings, 
Medina, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—125 “colonies, | 10 frame new 
equipment, Plenty supers, two extractors, 








~ shallow supers ~ with 








tanks, in Florida. Inspection certificate 
furnished. Box 110, Gleanings, Medina, 
Ohio. 

FOR SALE—100 colonies of bees 10- 


frame hives, Standard, mostly two stor- 
ies, balance 112 storsy. Certificate of in- 
spection furnished. Can be moved by 
May. Price, $20.00 each. Mostly new e- 
quipment, extra equipment if dtsired. L. 
Yandoh, Fulton, N. Y. 
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Honey and Beeswax Wanted 
We are ALWAYS in the market 
paying best market prices 


Send for our 1946 price list 
on bee supplies 


Doing business since 1858 


The Fred W. Muth Co. 
229 Walnut St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 











SOY FLOUR—POLLEN TRAPS 
BREWERS YEAST 
AND DRIED MILK 

Also our famous K & S Pre-Mix 

Pollen Supplement. We are distrib- 

utors of Staley’s Lo-Fat High Protein 

expeller processed soy flour for bee- 


eepers. 
KILLION & SONS APIARIES 
Paris, Illinois 




















ed 


Photographs Wanted 


We want unpublished photographs 
of bees, beekeepers, apiaries, flow- 
ers, blossoming crops, and all other 
subjects interesting to beekeepers. 
Must be unmounted glossy black and 
white or colored, and 2”x3” or 
larger. 

Enclose stamped envelope for return 
of photos not available. Will make 
cash offer for those wanted and pay 
upon acceptance of offer or return 


promptly. 
BOYD’S 


Waynesboro, Tennessee 


—_—— 





P. 0. Box 1, 








4 


HONEY WANTED 


Carloads and less than carloads. 
Mail sample and best prices in all 


re e 


Cc. .W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 
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Gentle Northern Queens 
From Tested 3-Banded 
Italian Breeding Stock 


This hardy improved strain of bees 
are being reared under natural con- 
ditions here in the NORTH. 


Prices June list to October 20th: 


Untested Queens ...... (each) $1.35 

Tested Queens in large 
Cae (each) 2.25 

Export Queens ....... (each) 4.75 


20% in U. S. Funds will confirm order. 
Balance before shipment is made. 


We ship Airmail postpaid 
Prompt Service, Satisfaction 


Barger Apiaries 
Carey, Ohio. 

















Whittle’s 


Leather colored Italians 


Book your order now for 1947 


1947 Packages with Queen 
2 lbs. 3 Ibs. 4 Ibs. 


1-24 $4.50 $5.85 $7.20 
24-99 4.25 5.55 6.85 
100-up 4.00 5.25 6.50 


Our bees and service will please you 


G. E. Whittle 


Greenville, Alabama 

















~ 


QUEENS QUALITY QUEENS 


Three Banded Italians Only 

We are booked up on packages 
but expect to have plenty of 
queens for the season. Guaranteed 
of highest quality or your money 
cheerfully refunded. 

CURRENT PRICES: 
1-24 25-99 100-up 
$1.40 $1.30 $1.20 


Allen Apiaries 
a = &. Box 213 
Semmes, Alabama 








wore tities ~ 








CARNIOLANS 
CAUCASIANS 


Booked to capacity. Cannot 
accept any more orders for 
package bees this spring. 


Untested queens, June Ist on. 
Albert G. Hann, Glen Gardner, N. J. 
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BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 


Gleanings cannot guarantee that all bees 
advertised for sale in its classified col- 
umns are free from disease. We use all 

ssible care in accepting advertisements, 
ut we cannot be held responsible in case 
disease appears among bees sold. We sug- 
gest that prospective buyers ask for cer- 
tificate of inspection as a matter of pre- 
caution. 








Caucasian package Bees and Queens. 
— Delivery, 2 lb. pkg. $5.00; 3 Ib. 
pkg. $6.00. Untested queens, $1.40 each. 
Lewis & Tillery Bee Co., Greenville, Ala. 


MILLER & EVANS — Booking package 
bees for spring delivery. Write. Cauca- 
oo. Miller and Evans. Three Rivers, 
exas. 


“NO RAISE IN PRICES”, 3-lb. pkg. 
with queen, $5.00. Italians only. Delivery 
during April. J. E. Wing & Sons, Knight’s 
Landing, Calif. 


FOR SALE — Gentle certified Italian 
bees, three pound package with queen, 
$4.50; less queen, $3.50; net FOB after 
May fifteenth. Fandy Tupelo  gallberry 
chunk comb honey, six five pound —— 
glass jars to case, ready June first. A. V. 
Dowling, Valdosta, Georgia. 


PACKAGE BEES for April and May. 
Three with queen, $6.00; two pounds 
$5.00. Safe delivery guaranteed. H. E. 
Graham, Cameron, Texas. 


FOR SALE—200 3-pound packages with 
queens for April shipment, $4.75 each, 
any number. Selected untested queens af- 
ter May first, $1.25 each. David C. Phillips 
or Roger C. Lane, 1033 Oak Street, Dune- 
din, Florida. 


GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS, good hon- 
ey gatherers and easy to handle and a 
leasure to look at. Untested queens, 
1.25 each. Tested, $2.50. Carolina Bee 
Farm, Graham, = 


BREWER’S LINE - BRED CAUCASIAN 
QUEENS—We are booked solid until June 
Ist. Queens after this date, $1.25 each. 
No package bees. Brewer Brothers Apiar- 
ies, 3217 Hawthorne Road, Tampa 6, Flor- 
ida. 

THREE-BANDED ITALIANS. Certified. 
Queens: 1-24, $1.40; 25-99, $1.30; 100-up, 
$1.20. Packages with Queens: 2 lbs., 1-24, 
$4.50; 25-99, $4.25; 100-up, $4.00. 3 _Ibs., 
$5.85, $5.55, and $5.25 respectively. Ship- 
ping commences April 1st. Cottage Hill 
Apiaries, Rt. 2, Mobile, Alabama. 


ITALIAN AND CAUCASIAN QUEENS, 
$1.40 each. Sorry, no more packages for 
1947 delivery. John M. Brose, P. O. Box 
36, Felton, Calif. 


FOR SALE—600 4-frame nuclei deliver- 
ed Groton, N. Y. first pers of May, $8.00 
each. Millard Coggshall, Minneola, Fla. 


CAUCASIAN QUEENS to fill your hives 
with gentle “.” producing bees. Howard 
Crom, Ripon, Calif. 

GOOD ITALIAN QUEENS, $1.00 each. 
D. W. HOWELL, Shellman, Georgia. 

GREEN’S profit producing queens will 
please you as they have pleased hundreds 
of others. Famous the country over. 
Where could you do better? Price $1.25 
each. D. P. Green, R 2, Deland, Fla. 


ITALIAN QUEENS, satisfaction assured, 
prices upon request. A trial convinces. 
LANGE APIARIES, Llano, Texas. 
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POSITION WANTED 


WANTED — Work with beekeeper for 
the 1947 season, preferably in the East, 
by Norwegian, age 18, graduated high 
school. With beekeeping experience and 
good knowledge of English. Write direct 
to Robert Lillelien, Jr., Keysersgt, 7-A- 
III, Oslo, Norway, or to: Chas. Mraz, Mid- 
dlebury, Vermont. 

7 WANTED TO BUY 
~ WANTED—Good Brand Senior capping 
melter. E. E. Salge, Weslaco, Texas. 

Dealer in bees, queens, wishes to con- 
tact source of supply. W. Gray, Prospect, 
Pa. 


WANTED—Deep, drawn frames. Clean. 
F. D. Simpkins, Kinsman, Ohio. 


WANTED—50 to 200 two story colonies. 
Will pay $12 per colony providing the 
bees and equipment are in good condition. 
Norman Sharp, Fishers, New. York. 


WANTED TO BUY—Bees with supers, 
preferably 10 frame, located in either 
Minnesota, Iowa, or South Dakota. Write 
to Cloverbelt Apiary, Madison, Minn. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED — Helper for my Minnesota 
apiaries. State age, experience, and wages 
expected. E. E. Salge, Weslaco, Texas. 


WANTED — Experienced queen yard 
man. Year around employment in yards 
and shop. We can furnish a good modern 
home to live in. Give full information, 
age, experience, and salary expected in 
first letter. H. C. Short, Fitzpatrick, Ala. 


WANTED — Experienced queen and 
package bee men for our apiaries. Only 
honest reliable men considered, no booz- 
ers. Give full information, age, experi- 
ence, reference, and salary expected in 
first letter. Good opportunity for right 
parties. YORK BEE COMPANY, JESUP, 
GEORGIA. 

GOOD OPPORTUNITY for first class 
bee man in a modern California apiary. 
Able to assist in managing 1500 colony 
outfit in honey and package bee produc- 
tion. House furnished. State qualifications 
and wages expected. Also need two exper- 
ienced or inexperienced helpers. F. E. 
Morrison, Rt. 2, Auburn, Calif. 


HELP WANTED—Reliable year around 
assistant, preferably married, in central 
New York apiaries with possible part time 
in Florida apiaries. Will consider share of 
crop to right man when experienced, if 
capable. Give qualifications. wages ex- 
peated, experience, etc., in application. 
Roger C. Lane, 1033 Oak Street, Dunedin, 
Florida. 


WANTED—Two experienced young men 
to work in our apiaries. Year around work 















































to right man. Soder Apiaries, Stratford, 
Iowa. 
SEEDS = 
Borage seed, $5 pound; Catnip, $7; 


Horehound, $9; Garden sage, $10; Thyme, 
$1.75 ounce. All vegetable, flower, herb 
seeds by ounce or pound. Robert Mead, 
White River Junct., Vt. 

A NEW CLOVER, trifolium ambiguum, 
increases rapidly by deep rhizomous roots. 
Long lived, good honey plant. Seed not 
yet available. Root divisions, 25 for $2.00; 
100, $5.00; 250, $10.00. Postpaid. Circular 
free. Pellett Gardens, Atlantic, Iowa. 
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JENSEN'S 


“Magnolia State” Strain 
Italian Bees and Queens 


Our every effort and resource is be- 
ing employed to prevent any unnec- 
essary delay in the filling of orders en- 
trusted to us; but we ask that you bear 
with us as patiently as possible in 
~~" oe, over which we have no con- 
trol. 

Following a too warm December and 
January, February has been the cold- 
est in our recollection, and applying 
to almost the entire South. 

The inevitable result has been a lat- 
er start of queen rearing operations. 
Unless the season in the North is cor- 
respondingly late and backward, many 
shippers are apprehensive of the un- 
favorable reaction of some buyers. 

Only by the combined efforts and 
ingenuity of all concerned plus favor- 
able weather conditions, can lost time 
be retrieved and disappointments a- 
verted. Count on our doing all that ts 
humanly possible to ship on or near 
dates specified. 


1-24 25-99 100-up 
2-lb. pkg. w queen $4.50 $4.25 $4.00 
3-lb. pkg. w queen 5.85 §.55 5.25 
Queen 1.40 1.30 1.20 


Jensen’s Apiaries 
Macon, Miss. 








Where QUALITY is a “FIRST” 











Lest You Forget the 
Good Rule to Go By 


Buy your bees and queens from 
Alabama Apiaries 


25 years satisfactory service 
Bees and queens at prevailing 
prices. Our aim—Once a cus- 

tomer always a customer. 


Alabama Apiaries 








Uriah, Alabama 














South Mississippi Bees 
Three Banded Italian Stock 


Quantity Queen = 2 lb. pkg. 3 lb. pkg. 
1- $1.35 $4.50 $5.75 
25-99 1.30 4.25 5.55 
100-up 1.20 4.00 5.25 


We still have some good shipping 
dates open. We give you prompt 
and efficient service. 
Bennett Bee Farms 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 
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QUEENS - - - QUEENS 


Three Band Italians, the best that 
can be raised. We specialize in 
raising queens of good quality. A 
health certificate is sent with ev- 
ery order. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
1 to 25 .... $1.25 each 
25 to 50 1.20 each 
50 up 1.15 each 


Alamance Bee Company 
Geo. E. Curtis, Mgr. 
Graham, N. Carolina 














THE JOHN M. DAVIS STRAIN 


ITALIAN QUEENS 
BRED THE DAVIS WAY 
Guaranteed to please 





Untested ...... $1.25 each 
| eS 2.00 each 
After June 30th, 1.00 each 


Untested only 
Cash with order 


Little’s Apiaries 
P. O. Box 122 


Shelbyville, Tennessee 
Where Quality Reigns 
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Norman’s Package Bees 


and Queens 
3-Band Italians 


Why wait? Order NOW and be 
sure of getting the Highest Quality 
Bees and Queens available. We guar- 
antee purely mated queens. Full 
weight packages, Prompt _ service, 
health certificate, safe arrival 


State 
and satisfaction. 


Untested Queens 
Tested Queens 

2 Ib. pkg. with Queen 
3 Ib. pkg. with Queen 


John A. Norman 


Route 2 Ramer, Ala. 








HOLLOPETER’S 


Hardy, hustling, honey-gath- 

ering Italians. Young laying 

queens, $1.25 each. Booked 

full until in June. No pack- 
age bees. 


White Pine Bee Farms 
Rockton, Pa. 

















ANISE-HYSSOP seed, packet 25c; 16 
ounce, $1.10; (1 lb. $32.00—should plant 
one acre.) Write for our new colored cir- 
cular on nectar and pollen producing 
shrubs, trees, and perennials. Nicollet 
County Nursery, St. Peter, Minn. 


WRITE FOR OUR NEW COLORED IL- 
LUSTRATED circular on Nectar and pol- 
len bearing shrubs, trees, and perennials 
which designates varieties for planting in 
southern or northern and intermountain 
regions, with suggestion how to improve 
your bee pasture. NICOLLET COUNTY 
NURSERY, St. Peter, Minn. 


RAISE YOUR OWN trees and shrubs 
from seed for shade and windbreak. Write 
for prices and information. Woodlot Seed 
Co., Norway, Mich. 


ANISE HYSSOP SEED. Packet, 25c 
12 ounce, $1.10. James Beecken, Route 1, 
Elgin, Ill. 














Seeds of Honey Plants. One packet each 
of fifteen good honey plants for $2.00, 
postpaid. Illustrated circular free. Pellett 
Gardens, Atlantic, Iowa. 


CHAPMAN HONEY PLANT SEED— 
Heavy nectar secretion. Packet, 25ct 
ounce, $1.10. Lmited supply. T. Grey, 74 
Ardagh, Toronto, Canada. 


SUPPLIES 


Here’s what you have beeen waiting 
for. THE NO. 10 ELECTRIC UNCAPPING 
KNIFE. The best knife on the market. 
Uses either A.C. or D.C. 110-volt current. 
Blade, 10 in. long, 21% in. wide, 1% in. 
thick. High carbon knife steel. High and 
low heat. Faster than most steam knives. 
Order two, have a _ spare. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Price, $13.50 postpaid. HON- 
EY SALES COMPANY, 1806-08 No. Wash- 
ington Ave., Minneapolis 11, 


BUY YOUR POLLEN SUBSTITUTE RE- 
QUIREMENTS NOW. We have hard-to-get 
Dried Brewers Yeast at 35c per lb.; 100- 
lb. bags, $23.50; Soybean flour, 15c per Ib.; 
100-lb. bags, $8.95. F.OB. Minneapolis. 
Free instructions for using included with 
your order. HONEY SALES COMPANY, 
1806-08 No. Washington Ave., Minneapolis 
11, Minn. 














Minn. 











RABBITS 
“Raise giant Chinchilla rabbits. Year 
round income. Ideal occupation. Tremen- 


dous demand for gorgeous furs, delicious 
meat. Great scarcity means large profits. 
We buy your youngsters. Willow Farm, 
R 47, Sellersville, Pa. 








TURKEYS 
RAISE TURKEYS THE NEW WAY. 
Write for Free Information explaining 


how to make up to $3000.00 in your own 
backyard. Address: National Turkey In- 
stitute, Dept. 253, Columbus, Kansas. 


MAGAZINES 


THE BEE WORLD—The leading journal 
in Great Britain and the only internation- 
al bee review in existence. Specializes in 
the world’s news in both science and prac- 
tice of apiculture. Specimen copy post 
free. 12 cents stamps. Membership in the 
Club including subcsription to the paper, 
10/6. The Apis Club, L. Illingsworth, The 














Way’s End, Foxton, Royston, Herts, Eng- 
land 
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loved want THE INDIAN BEE JOURNAL—tThe on- — sain 
sroducing ly bee journal in India. Sample copy a- 
; ng ainst 25 cents (or 1s 6d.) postage stamp. ITALIAN 
Nicollet : ; : 
1. Yearly, } —_ —— ee Pack B & 
eee Order. pply upen piaries imalay- 
RED IL- as) Ramgarh, Dist., Naini Tal. U. P. India. | ackage ces Queens | 
ll WESTERN CANADA BEEKEEPER—of Also Daughters of Queens : 
erenni —of- . 
anting “in ficial organ of the Manitoba Beekeepers’ Bred for Resistance 
mountain Association. One year, $1.00; in combina- Accepting orders for May and later 
improve tion with one year’s subscription to Glean- shipping. Booked full for April. 
COUNTY ings in Bee Culture, $2.25. Wallingford Prices in U. S. Funds 
Building, Winnipeg. Canada. Lots of: Queens 2 lb. 3 lb. 
| Read the South African Bee Journal to 1-24 $1.40 $4.50 $5.75 
Wee be conversant with conditions from far 25-99 1.30 4.25 5.50 
lot Seed afield. Subscription 5/ per year. For fur- 100-up 1.20 4.00 5.25 
ther particular write the Hon. Treas- For queenless packages 
urer, E. E. A. Leach, Box 57, East Rand deduct price of queen 
et, 25¢ P. O. Transvaal, South Africa. Homan Br 
Route 1, DO YOU FIND it difficult to secure in- a a ~ Os. 
formation about sheep and sheep ranch- annon, SS. 
<ceq ing methods? The SHEEP AND GOAT 
cet each RAISER readhes imore sheepmen with 
r $2.00, more information on range sheep than 
Pellett any other magazine published. Subscrip- ‘ ‘ 
tion, $1.50. Hotel Cactus, San Angelo, Hall Apiaries 
SEED_ Texas. 
t, ©.25ct - Italian Bees and Queens 
rey, 74 
‘Now Booking Orders for Package} Queens 2 lb. pkg. 3 lb. pkg. 
—— Bees and Queens for 1947 1-24 $1.40 $4.50 $5.85 
PPING | Italian and Caucasian Queens 25.99 1.30 4.25 5.55 
market. | Write for Prices 100 up =—s«i1.200 4.00 5.25 
urrent. R. E. LaBarre 
sh. ona i} Box 172 Shasta Co. Shipping date beginning April 1. 
paves. | Cottonwood, California +3 
HON. : == P. 0. Box 415, Prichard, Ala. 
Wash- 
\ === z ~annnns, 
E RE- t : e 
a } Italian Bees $4.00 Modern Beekeeping 
. S | 2-lb. package wi queen, é ; ‘ : . 
Pewith H 4-Ib. package with queen, 6.00 to ‘do the job easier, quicker, and 
DANY. H Satisiaction ee agree better. Special inventor’s page. 
apolis iH 20% Gown = a Soe One year, $1.00. Free sample copy. 
Bunkie Bee Farm Modern Beekeeping 
— It R. F. D. 2, Box 85, Bunkie, La. H Paducah, Kentucky 
hvewwnaaan=aasas====s===—= » ail 
"Year ~~ ~~ 
>men- ° ° 
icious Bright Italian Queens and Package Bees 
rofits. Queens from our apiaries will give you beautiful gentle bees and service 
Farm, unexcelled. Experience over the years has taught us the how in rearing 
the best. You must be satisfied. Try them. 
Untested queens: 1 to 24, $1.25 each; 25 to 99, $1.15 each; 100-up, 
$1.10 each. Package bees: After April 20th, 2 lb. pkg. with queen, 
VAY $4.00 each; 3 lb. pkg. with queen, $5.00 each. 
ining Cotton Belt Apiaries, Box 163, Klondike, Texas. 
own hw —_ : — 
In- \ ass aamme —— aaa 
‘ H} oo | 
" ° 
} Anderson’s Quality Queens and Package Bees 
—_ ' 
irnal ' Queens~ 2 lb. bees 3 lb. 4 lb. 5 lb. 
Lion- HT 1-24 $1.40 $4.50 $5.85 $7.20 $8.55 
nw 25-99 1.30 4.25 5.55 6.85 8.15 
post 100-up 1.20 4.00 5.25 6.20 7.75 
hg \ For Queenless packages deduct price of queen. 
Hl To new customers 25% deposit required with order. } 
ung- ' 
‘ } 
Hl B. A. Anderson & Co., Opp, Ala. 
JRE \ <ubcetiieneiiaeena penile” eA ir il racine la aia al en er nee ee aie ae 
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“AS A RESULT OF A 
CONFERENCE in Septem- 


ber, 1934, between representa- 
tives of the A.B.J., the Iowa 
Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion and the Iowa Extension 
Service, a search was started 
for colonies of bees reported to 
be showing resistance to Amer- 
ican Foulbrood.’’* 


From that date a yearly pro- 
cess of selection and testing 
has been going on. These are 
the DR queens offered by the 
Iowa Beekeepers’ Association. 


*Page 596—THE HIVE AND 
THE HONEYBEE 1946. 


Pkgs. w. DR Queen 


Queens 2 Ibs. 3 Ibs. 
1-9 ea. $1.65 $5.20 $6.20 
10-49 ea. 1.50 5.00 6.00 
50-99 ea. 1.40 4.75 5.85 
100-up ea. 1.35 4.65 5.75 


Iowa Beekeepers’ Assn. 
State House, Des Moines, Iowa 
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For Three-Band Italian 
Package Bees and Queens 


Perret rrrtststits 


. . the demand this season 
is still greater than ever. 
Sorry I am booked to ca- 
pacity on orders until May 
15th. Will accept more or- 
ders for shipment after 
then. Remember I serve 
to serve again. 





Prices as follows: 


Lots of: Queens 2 |b. 3 lb. | 
1-24 $1.40 $4.50 $5.85 | 
25-99 1.30 4.25 5.55 | 
100-up 1.20 4.00 5.25 


For queenless packages 
deduct price of queen. 


Farris Homan 
Shannon, Miss. 




















Queens 
1-24 $1.40 
25-99 1.30 
100-up 1.20 





Leather Italian Queens and Package Bees 


For good results place your requirements now with us. Many 
desirable dates still open. In our 10 years of queen breeding we 
have developed a gentle but hardy Italian strain. 


Prices from latter March to June Ist, 1947: 


2-lb. 3-lb. 5-lb. 
$4.50 $5.85 $8.55 
4.25 5.55 8.15 
4.00 5.25 7.25 


Evangeline Bee Company — Breaux Bridge, La. 

















Large Italian Bees 
Improved Davis Strain 
These Large Gentle Italians are 
guaranteed to please you. Pure mat- 
ed and live arrival guaranteed. A 
breeder since 1912. Queens April 
15th to May, $1.25 each. 
Ist, tested queens, $2.00.. 


A. Reynolds 


Bedford Apiaries 
) Haley, Tennessee 


After June 





N. Gauthier Bee Co.; | 
2-lb. pkg. .... $4.00 
3-lb. pkg. 5.00 


Hessmer, La. 
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Protect your future. Buy your 
extra Savings Bonds Now. 
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3 Ib. pkg. with queen (each) 
4 lb. pkg. with queen (each) 
Queens (each) 





Above photo shows part of one of our queen yards containing over 10,000 nuclei 


Italian Bees and Young Queens 


We still have open dates for package bees and queen orders 
during the latter half of April and all through May. 


MAY WE SERVE YOU? 


PRICES: 
1to9  10t049 50to99 100and up 
2 Ib. pkg. with queen (each) $4.50 $4.25 $4.15 $4.00 


$1.35 
Place Your Order Now 





5.65 5.40 5-30 5.15 
6.80 6.55 6.45 6.30 
Tested $2.00 





Overbey Apiaries, Bunkie, La. 
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SUPER WIRE IMBEDDER 


Finger-tip heat control 


Price, $11.50. Wt. 31% Ibs. 


R. P. Easton 
1227 Cornell Ave., Hillcrest, 
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ANNOTATIONS 
(Continued from page 229) 
of the limited space, I have pur- 
posely avoided details, but I shall 
be happy to answer particular ques- 
tions on future occasions. 

Spring Increase.—Given reserve 
food and with the advent of spring, 
the opportunity is available for those 
who have strong colonies building 
queen cells to make increase under 
this natural impulse, provided the 
nuclei are timed to be in good con- 
dition for the honey flow and with- 


April, 1947 
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out crippling the mother colony. In 
my experience nuclei made under 
such circumstances repay fully for 
the trouble taken in their early 
raising. 

Jamaica, N. Y. 

7 
NOTES ON POLLINATION FROM 
THE MICHIGAN MEETING 
(Continued from page 218) 
clover near by. 

In England they are finding out 
that instead of scattering the hives 
of bees throughout an orchard it is 
better to keep the bees together. 
They are not only more easily cared 
for but the great cloud of flying 
bees attracts other insects. 

In discussing the work to be done 
at new Federal laboratories, Mr. 
Hambleton spoke of the need of re- 
search to determine the quality of 
the nectar in various plants. Ob- 
viously, nectar containing 50% of 
sugar is more attractive to bees than 
that containing only 10%. Self-fer- 
tile plants almost invariably die out, 
for the vigor cannot be maintained. 

Elmer Carroll reported that on 
March 4, 1947, there were 580 mem- 
bers in the Michigan Association. 
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GARON’S Package Bees & Queens 
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win 
THREE-BANDED ITALIANS whi! 
and Mraz’s Strain Bred for Resistance to A. F. B. bare 
We have some open dates for packages and queens the 
from May 20th and later. thei 
SPRING 1947 quie 
: 1to9 10 to 24 25 to99 100 or more the 
2 lbs. with queen $4.25 $4.15 $4.10 $4.00 bloo 
3 lbs. with queen 5.30 5.20 5.15 5.00 orgs 
4 Ibs. with queen 6.50 6.40 6.35 6.30 war 
Young laying queens 1.25 1.25 1.20 1.15 wor 
(Queens clipped at no extra cost) big 
Dependability, Quality, and Service = 
. . . m 
GARON BEE CO. Donaldsonville, Louisiana er 
ginn 
The 
age mids 
‘ Yow booking orders for ly b 
| Package Bees for 1947 | Leather Colored Italian Queens took 
Sold out for April and Package Bees cont 
Plenty of May Packages i but 
Write for Prices 
? Eugene Walker Bs Nex’ 
Gridley, Calif ee a |. two 
; aridley, ; Rt. 3 Oroville, Calif. ome 
PLP OPPOSED DODD ODO well 
— — ——— = — = tulit 
— 4 ———— sent 
Italian Bees and Queens ° June 
We are booking = for Spring Now Booking for May out © 
——. — ~y A ~ ——: balance 1-11 12-99 100-up swat 
10 days gk, ig « By si. w. queen $4.00 $3.85 $3.75 swal 
2 Ib. package with queen .... $4.00 3-Ib. w. queen 5.00 4.85 4.75 gave 
3 Ib. package with queen .... 5.00 0 ee eee $1.25 each from 
4 Ib. package with queen .... 6.00 2 PD. Osome Sept 
The — oe ee Kenner, La. Box 124 for t 
iS RN RIESE LRT SA AAR ERE well 
es —- - and 
= ae Gane Wat il | A= ==y | poss 
' Queens of the Golden We H ing— 
* Buy Western-bred queens and Tw eenane ee aw ' disp. 
| package bees for best results. “a an Sear anaes © a e this 
We are now booking orders ave a in M pe ates ocre 
: for spring 1947. 7 Ww 
CLIFTON APIARIES _ Walker Apiaries 
Oroville, Box 684, California Box 894 Pharr, Texas {| 
~enmm o—=: EL zz Z| 
se —_— + senha emails eee _ ae 
‘ Italian — 1947 — Queens QUEENS 
Three-Banded Leather Colored Bees Sorry, cannot accept any more 
seipping cones Ape craers for, package eet 
$1.50-Tested, 15 to 20 days, ea.-$1.50 Quests Deters Same 5. oe Bn 
Postpaid, Air Mail, with health cer- ieieetians 10% books your oréer; 
—- a as. Ve balance one week before shipping. 
sfy 
GOOCH APIARIES Bayou Bee Company 
Farmersville, Texas Rt. 1, Box 49, Montegut, La. 
ai | 
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20 YEARS AMONG THE BEES i i il il - 
(Continued from page 203) 


the hive with much fanning of PLANT'S 


wings and a great humming the 
while some of them alighted on my 


bare arms and head to rest, ponder 3-Banded Italians 
the situation, and decide what it 
was all about. Soon they joined We are fully booked to May 


5th but have plenty of bees 


their fellows, and by dusk all was ond Gutune tee dhiniens ster 


quiet. We fed them a few days with 


re the Boardman feeder until the fruit ee — 
bloomed. Next morning they had % 5 -up 
organized, decided they’d like Dela- 2-Ib. pkgs. $4.50 $4.25 $4.00 


3-lb. pkgs. 5.75 5.50 5.25 


h 
ware well enough, and went to Genctee, TLRS cna, ene tense 


work. Soon they were bringing in 























big loads of red and yellow pollen, Above prices include young, 
which I like to watch them do that laying queens and are F. O. B. 
time of year, for it means the long shipping point. Queens are 
winter is over and the bees are be- postpaid 
ginning another season of activity. $1.00 per package with order, 
The nucleus built up rapidly until balance 10 days or more prior 
midsummer, when, with the end of to shipping date. 

iii the spring honey flow, they sudden- 

1947 ly became queenless. A new queen W. E. Plant 

ueens took up the slack and the colony Rt. 2 Hattiesburg, Miss. 
continued to grow through autumn, 
but had to winter on eight frames. 
Next spring it filled cut the cther  ——oO iii 

as two and presented me with four aa — 

alif. } supers of comb thhoney (about 80 

icicle well- filled but dark sections) from Package Bees and Queens 

eee tulyp poplar and locust. They also , : 

— sent out a whopping big swarm in for quality for profit 
June which I returned by cutting and service or pleasure 

ay out all queen cells and shaking the 

33.75 swarm in front of the hive. They 

| wt swarmed no more that year and We are almost booked up for Ap- 

‘ Prove gave me two more supers of honey rfl. Let us A nae: oe ae Se 

; ; 4 upe 

from Spanish needle in August and arfull, weight-state health certifi- 
September, a total of 120 pounds cate furnished—safe arrival and sat- 

124 for the year. I have never done that isfaction guaranteed. 

—_—— well since. It was beginner’s luck, Prices of package bees with queens: 

—— and it set me dreaming about the “ae = ta es 
possibilities of Delaware beekeep- 25-up 4.25 5.50 1.25 
ing—dreams that have since been Package bees F.O.B. express. If by 
dispelled, for I have learned that parcel post Add Postage. 
this part of Delaware is only medi- er 
ocre as a locality for bees. Norman Bros. Apiaries 

Wilmington, Delaware. Ramer, Alabama. 








(To be continued) \ —_ — 














Italian 
We have open dates to offer for bees May 15 and afterwards. 
= Send us your inquiries. Guaranteed live delivery—young mated 
quéens—health certificate—satisfaction. 10% books your order 
5 ea. —balance 10 days before shipping. 
| sat- Prices: 
a 1-25 25-up 
ping. 2 Ib. with queen $4.00 $3.85 
3 lb. with queen 5.00 4.85 
a. Queens 1.25 1.15 
Sunkist Bee Company, Convent. La. 
ULTURE | ARAN TO ES 
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PUETT'S PACKAGE | | | Northern California! | | ™ 
BEES & QUEENS 


Proven best by test over a pe- Package Bees Wi 


riod of 25 years. You can eas- 1 
ily wait too late. When our full 

; : Th 
capacity is reached we cannot an 
accept further orders. Send 
$1.00 per package deposit. 


{ 
' 
Package Bees with Queens Queens ™ 








Quan. 2 Ib. 3 Ib. 4 lb. : 
1 to 9 $4.50 $5.65 $6.80 M ) 
12 to 48 4.25 5.40 6.55 ay queens. $1. 
51 to 99 4.15 5.30 6.45 y4 , $1.25 each - 
Above 4.00 5.15 6.30 
For Loose-Queen type add $1.00 G f 5 e 7 RE 
per package. For queenless pack- @0. e mit 
ages deduct $1.25 R. 2 
e . ” e 2 
Yuba City, California 3 


The Puett Company 
Hahira, Ga. 


Member of the California 
Bee Breeder’s Association 
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d Book Your Order NOW! 
and Queens eh | 
Deliveries Start 
With many choice dates yet un- 
filled on our order book we are most First Week in April 
certain to be able to take care of 
that rush order of yours for our : ° 
light three-banded Italian Bees and Live Delivery and d 
Queens—the large easy to work with . P 2 
queens noted for their honey gather- Satisfaction Guaranteed 1 
ing quality. 
For large order drop a card, and Prices: 
we'll quote price, or order direct 1-50 $1.35 
from quotation below.  ##  #$=)jf] 4 ©) (ft ttrre i V 
Health, Service, and Live Delivery 50-100 ...... 1.25 
Guaranteed. Over 100 ... 1.15 
2 Ibs. with qn. 3 Ibs. with qn. 10% books order—balance 10 
1 to 24 ea. $4.25 1 to 24 ea. $5.25 ; 
25 to 49 ea. 4.10 25 to 49 ea. 5.10 days before shipment. 
50 up ea. 3.90 50 up ea. 4.90 
Red River Valley Apiaries 
Plauche Bee Farm Chicota, Texas 
Hamburg, Louisiana Telegraph Address: Paris, Texas 
Telephone: Paris, Texas 2748-W-3 
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ne i as 
| ARE you in line to produce a 
crop of honey in 1947? rT] 
prniq || | | #AVE Sou “ordered ana had York's Package 
accepted the number of 
PACKAGE BEES Bees & Queens 
9S ons. you will need? - 
g you receive your bees at ; ‘| 
the time you need them to Quality Bred Italians 
produce the most surplus? ; : 
These questions are important een Te eae Eg Soe 
to you so do not delay long- 
er. We stand ready and qual- ae — = - 
ified to fulfill our part. j 
DATES are rapidly being filled i 
to capacity. Delay will only siete — peng gel 
decrease the number of open 2-lb. pkg. $4.50 $4.35 $4.20 $4.00 
dates. 3-Ib. pkg. 5.50 5.35 5.20 5.00 
each WE WILL NOT accept more or- ee ye a 
ders for any day’s shipment per package. ; 
than can reasonably be filled. E 1 
REMEMBER we deliver Qual- Rg age ee oy 4 
ity young bees with only rc Eg Ke Mg 
young queens that are pro- iuee en two oon* prior to ship- 
ductive. ping date. 
‘ 2 lb. with queen $4.30 each 
nia 3 Ib. with queen 5.50 each York Bee Company 
nia They Produce (The Universal Apiaries) 
ion ROSSMAN & LONG Jesup, Ga., U. S. A. 
P. O. Box 133 Moultrie, Ga. 
NS Package Bees PACKAGE BEES 
! * 
Ww! with Queens AND QUEENS 
Italians 
7 Leather Colored Italians 
] 
l Seti Bred for Production 
| 3 Ib. pkg. with queen, $5.65 a ee 
neil 2 Ib. pkg. with queen, 4.50 51 to 24, $4.00 $5.00 $1.25 
Oo . ° e 
Extra queen 1.35 100 or more 3.75 4.70 1.10 
Terms: 25% deposit to book or- 
By Express der, balance ten days before ship- 
. ping date. We replace any bees 
We Serve to Serve Again that die in transit if it our fault. 
If it is the carriers’ fault, file 
laim with them. We start ship- 
> 10 Sunny South ping February 1. Old por ce 
. will be given preference. 
Apiaries , 
ries Th | | d A 
I. Clark, Prop. e isian piary 
a Marksville, La. Collier City, Fla. 
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TANQUARY HONEY FARMS, INC. 


QUEENS QUEENS QUEENS 


We will have lots of queens starting March 5th and will continue 
to have them through October. May we help you with your Queen 
= We are completely booked up for package bees through 
April. 

Place your order for queens early. We guarantee safe arrival on 
all bees and queens. Queens clipped at no extra cost. Queens Post- 
paid. 

Price List to June Ist: 
lto5 6to49 50to99 100up 
$4.00 


2 lb. pkg. bees with queen $4.50 $4.35 $4.20 


3 lb. pkg. bees with queen 5.50 5.35 5.20 5.00 
4 lb. pkg. bees with queen 6.50 6.35 6.20 6.00 
5 lb. pkg. bees with queen 7.40 71.25 7.10 7-00 
Queen 1.45 1.40 1.35 1.30 
Tested Queen 2.30 2.20 2.10 2-00 
Price List after June Ist: 
2 lb. pkg. bees with queen $4.25 $4.10 $3.95 $3.75 
3 lb. pkg. bees with queen 5.25 5.10 4.95 4.75 
4 lb. pkg. bees with queen 6.25 6.10 5.95 5.75 
5 lb. pkg. bees with queen 7.20 7.00 6.85 6.75 
Queen 1.30 1.25 1.10 1.00 
Tested Queen 2.15 2.00 1.95 1.80 


Queenless packages, deduct $1.15 per package. 
Queens POSTPAID—Package bees express collect. 
Payable in U. S. Funds. 


Tanquary Honey Farms, Inc., Lena, S. C. 
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| ITALIANS....BESSONET’S....ITALIANS \— 


Soliciting orders for late packages and queens and 
also summer queens. Refer to previous ads for prices. 


Bessonet Bee Company 
Donaldsonville, La. 
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QUALITY ITALIAN PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS for 1947 
Quantity 1-2 3-29 30-98 99 & over 

2 lb. package and queen $4.50 $4.30 $4.15 $4.00 

3 lb. package and queen 5.50 5.30 5.15 5.00 — 
Queen only 1.50 1.40 1.30 1.25 

©or queeniess packages. deduct price of queen. Packages F. O. B. Queens postpaid. 
Deposit, $1.00 per package at booking, remainder due prior to shipping. 

GIRARDEAU APIARIES 
Tifton, Georgia J. H.Girardeau, Jr., Mer. 
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ITALIAN QUEENS 


Productive Vigorous 
1-24, $1.40; 25-99, $1.30; 100-up, $1.20 
J. WILLARD REED 


1750 SANTA FE CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 
Siuliln NNOUUU10UU000C 0000000 AEE = 
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Leather Italian Bees and Queens 


We have been shipping breeder queens to Europe, Egypt, 
Australia, South America, and Cuba. This fact means much 
to you in that you may purchase these bees for your own re- 
queening at reasonable prices. 

We are proud to be in position to maintain the reputation 
our bees have made for themselves and for us. 

We guarantee that our queens are positively gentler than any Italian 
bee available and that their gathering ability is superior to any other 
race or strain. They will not swarm unless badly neglected. These 
bees will make a living where others starve. 


We have been fortunate in having Mr. R. H. Kerr join our force. Mr. 
Kerr is one of the foremost queen breeders in this country. 


With exceptional personnel in our organization, you may 
be sure that we are prepared to serve you well. 
Prices from April Ist to June Ist: 


Queens 2 lbs. 3 lbs. 4 lbs. 
1-24 $1.40 $4.50 $5.85 $7.20 
25-99 1.30 4.25 5.55 6.85 
100-up 1.20 4.00 5.25 6.50 

Prices after June Ist: 

1-24 $1.10 $4.20 $5.55 $6.90 
25-99 1.00 3-95 5.25 6.55 
100-up .90 3.70 4.95 6.20 


For Queenless packages deduct price of queen. Packages F. O. B. 
Jeanerette. Queens Prepaid. Clipped or by Airmail at no extra cost. 


The Rich Honey Farms 


Jeanerette, Louisiana. 











QUEENS Fall Queens a Specialty QUEENS 


You send the order; I have the queens 


LEATHER COLORED ITALIAN QUEENS 
MIDDLE TENNESSEE APIARIES 


1 to 25, $1.35; 26 and up, $1.20—From Imported Strains. 
14 books orders. Balance before shipping. All queens clipped and by 
air mail at no extra cost. (All Queens after June 15, $.100.) 


J.B. TATE & SON 
1029 No. 4th St., Nashville 7, Tenn. Tel. No. 34509M 
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Italian Package Bees 
Headed by Our Famous Queens 
Prices for 1947 Delivery: 
Queens 2 Ib. 3 lb. 4 lb. 5 lh. 
1-24 $1.40 $4.50 $5.85 $7.20 $8.55 
For orders over 24 please write us for price list. 

We solicit queen orders. Quality and Service guaran- 
teed. Apiaries accredited and certified by the Alabama 
Department of Agriculture. 

O. K. ANDERSON & SON APIARIES 
} Box 193 Coffee Springs, Alabama 
April, 1947 








ITALIAN PACKAGE 
BEES AND QUEENS 


Booked through May 10th. Good 
supply full-weight packages young 
bees headed by select young queens 
available after that date. No deposit 
required to book your order. Health 
certificate furnished.. Safe arrival 
guaranteed. Queens shipped AIR- 
MAIL Postpaid. 

1-24 25-up 
$4.00 $3.75 

4.85 


2-lb. packages 
3-lb. packages 5.10 
Queens, any number 1.00 


“We strive to please” 


Port Gibson Apiaries 
Port Gibson, Miss., U. S. A. 
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| 1947 PRICES 1947 
Highest Quality Package Bees 
| Select Three-Banded Italian 
Queens of our Own Production 
Quantity 1-11 12-99 100-up 
2 Ib. pkg. w/q. $4.35 $4.20 $4.00 
3 Ib. pkg. w/q. 5.35 5.20 5.00 
All packages shipped Express Collect. 
$1.00 per package will book your order 


Queens, less than a dozen, $1.50 ea.; 
12 to 99, $1.35 ea.; 100 or more $1.25 
ea. Parcel Post Prepaid. 


Full Weight Packages. Young Laying 
Queens. Live Delivery and Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. 

JOHN C. HOGG, Apiarist 


Tifton, Georgia. 








eterna 


Gaspard’s High Quality 
Italian Queens and 
Package Bees 


We are booked up for the month of 


April,, but we still have good open 
dates May 10th on for those good 
full weight Gaspard packages. 
Health certificate accompanies each 
shipment. Live arrival guaranteed. 
Prices as follows: 

1-49 50-up 
2 lb. pkg. with queen $4.25 $4.00 
3 lb. pkg. with queen §.25 5.00 
4 lb. pkg. with queen 6.25 6.00 
5 lb. pkg. with queen 7.25 7.00 
Queens, $1.35 each. 

J. H. Gaspard 
Hessmer, La. 








~ PEEP POP OOOO 


Better Bred Queens 


We are booked to capacity for April 


Queens 
1 to 24 $1.40 
25 to 99 1.30 
100 up 1.20 


Calvert Apiaries, 
248 
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JUST NEWS 


(Continued from page 213) 
such a thing as a bee-tight honey 
house, but the closer you can get to 
it the better. Don’t fool with poor 
colonies in fall—kill them or unite 
in order to save honey. No package 
is better than its queen. 

Bees over the state are in good 
condition, except in some _ areas 
where stores are rather low. 

Officers elected for the coming 
year are: W. A. Coulter, President; 
Mearl] Young of Marion, Vice Presi- 
dent; and Harry S. Mesloh of Co- 
lumbus, Secretary and Treasurer to 
succeed Dr. W. E. Dunham who has 
been promoted from State Exten- 
sion Apiarist to a research position 
in the new federal station being es- 
tablished in Columbus, about which 
we hope to have official informa- 
tion soon. 

aw 

The new Extension Apiarist for 
North Carolina is Dr. W. A. Stephen, 
native of Cedarville, Ontario, Can- 
ada, and a graduate of the Ontario 
Agricultural College at Guelph in 
1935. Mr. Stephen was an assist- 
ant in the Bee Division at Ottawa 
soon after his graduation, where he 
made a study of samples of honey 
from all Canada. In 1938 he made 
a trip to Europe, visiting the lergest 
research laboratories in England 
and on the Continent. Upon re- 
tnrning he made a special study of 
yeasts in honey, receiving his Mas- 
ter of Science degree from the Uni- 
versity of Toronto in 1940. In 19- 
46, after two years’ training under 
Dr. Farrar at Madison, Wisconsin, 
he received his Doctor’s degree. 
Gleanings extends a hand in friend- 
ly welcome and congratulates the 
beekeepers of the great state of 
North Carolina on securing the aid 
of so talented a young scientist. 

7S 

The new ball point pens are said 
to be useful for marking queen bees 
because the pens roll the ink on dry 





and ‘without injury to the queen. 


Three Banded Italians 


Our prices for May will be as follows: 


2-lb. 3-lb 4-lb. 
$4.50 $5.85 $7.20 
4.25 5.55 6.85 
4.00 $.25 6.50 


Calvert, Alabama. 
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Table quality honey and honey for industrial users 
at new attractive prices. 


SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


R. B. Willson, Inc. 
630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. Tel. CIRCLE 5-4547 























! ELECTRIC UNCAPPING KNIFE .......... $12.00 | 
and 
QUEEN TRANSFERRING TOOL ........... $2.25 


3 Pierce Patents 
3 Macy Electric Knife Company 
6729 Seville Avenue 



































_ Huntington Park California 
a =xx=q| McCORD FRAME-GRIP | 
| The Beekeepers’ Magazine Patent Pending 


‘ , — a A light weight, 
1 year, $1.50; 3 years, $3.00 PG handy instrument 


If you haven’t seen this ~ Mm used for loosening 
popular journal, send for \ mand removing 
free sample copy. — 7 frames from the 


. hive with one hand. 
The Beekeepers’ Magazine “ig, aaa Price $2.50 plus 
| 3110 Piper Road, Lansing 15, Mich. aa 


— 15c postage fee. 

pan arasanaenaninie lean SESSSSSSSSSaaEneaasaaacaae a Shipping weight 12 
ee — oz. Satisfactory dis- 
—_—_————— — ; counts for dealers. 















waoawansoacconaseeen 











Protect your future. Buy your McCord Mfg. Co. 
extra Savings Bonds Now. RT. 2, BOX 866, SAN JOSE, CALIF. 
April, 1947 249 











cries ie 
Booked to Capacity for April 


Have open dates in May for three pound packages only 


with and without queens. 
In lots of 1-29, each with Queen ....... $5.10 
_ £ ER |” SRP ere ot neen year i ea er: 4.50 


For queenless packages deduct $1.10 from the 
above prices. For Introduced Packages add 
$1.10 to the price of each package . 


JACKSON APIARIES 
Funston, Georgia 


= —_ —- -—— ae =e aw ae == - 
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Hardy — High producing — Gentle 





2 lb. pkg. with young laying queen ........ $4.00 
3 Ib. pkg. with young laying queen ........ 5.00 
I od accuse pina ns dca Heten ae wee mb ee 1.25 


We are completely booked to capacity up to May 10th. 














POLLEN SUBSTITUTES 


Brewer’s yeast and soy flour 1 lb. 5 lb. 10 lb. 25 Ib. 

expeller mixed 1 to 6 $0.75 $1.50 $3.25 
Brewer’s yeast $0.40 1.50 2.75 5.50 
Soyflour 1.40 2.75 


Write for prices in larger quantities. Include postage 
if you wish it by parcel post. Allow 2 pounds for pack- 
aging. All prices collect, Bainbridge, N. Y 


M. Y. S. Company, Bainbridge, New York. 


-_ om 


Master Mix Pollen 


Stands out in the lead. 


We tried other mixtures, such as soybean 
flour and syrup, but the bees took Master 
Mix first. Made from cottonseed meal, soy- 
bean flour, skim milk, brewer’s yeast, natural 
pollen invert sugar, and sulfathiazole. 

We have 165 colonies with electric heaters 
and by feeding Master Mix and syrup we had 
brood in from 2 to 4 frames Dec. 15th, while 
unheated colonies were dormant. Package 
bees also need pollen and syrup to build up 
fast Our electric mill is busy mixing Mas- 
ter Mix Pollen. 

Order at once. 1 No. 10 Ib. pail, $2.50 
6 for $13.50. 


Send for FREE CIRCULARS 


We breed three kinds of queens in separate 
y : sect os yards. ITALIANS, CAUCASIANS, mated to 

— ee eS Italian drones, and Daughters of queens bred 
wa Oo e as . 

a 1 shows all pollen taken. for wea a * $5.00 

No. 5 shows lid inverted in right 2 Ib. pkg. bees with queen, c 
position for the bees. 3 Ib. pkg. bees with queen, 6. ; 

No. 6 Bucket lid filled ready to 4 Ib. pkg. bees with queen, 7.5 
turn over for the bees. Extra queens, $1.50 each. 


; d 
Over 30 years a shipper all over U. S. A. and Canada. Sulfathiazole use 
'- feed at no extra cost to you 10% books your order. 


BLUE BONNET APIARIES, R. 2, Box 23, Weslaco, Texas. 
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“ LUMBER 


is not scarce at 


Babcock Honey Company’s new beehive factory. 


This new plant, located in the heart of the white 
pine and cypress timber regions, is now in full produc- 
tion to give you QUALITY beehives that will match 
any on the market at any price. 





Only Babcock offers you hives made with everlasting Cypress 
bottom boards, bodies of Cypress or high quality soft beehive 
pine, and telescoping covers complete with pure 2luminum met- 
al covering. These are truly everlasting hives with years of ser- 
vice built into every part. Completely dovetailed, this perfect 
fitting equipment is well worth the slight additional cost and will 
ray for itself many times. All hives are supplied with divided 
bottom bar standard frames unless otherwise specified. 





Orders are now being accepted for only the following items, 
therefore we would appreciate your not asking us to quote prices 
on anything else. 





Beehives, complete as above, and without inner covers. 

















—__—— Shipped only in multirles of five, ten, etc. 
Furnished in 10-frame size only— ¢ 
3 
nN FIVE COMPLETE HIVES ............... 28.75 
soybean COVERS ONLY, complete with 
7.75 
< Master aluminum covering, five for ................ . 
eal, soy- 
: natural 
eS. 
. basa re Bottom Boards, made of 100% pure Cypress 5 5 
‘th, while MOM gos Bi sio ho cin Co ae a itt a a Sous eyaetencnie ge * 
Package 
build up ‘ ? 
ng Mas- We cannot accept orders for extra frames or supers at this time. 
$2.50 Watch this space for later information on these i‘ems. 
RS Orders for complete hives, covers only, or bottom boards will 
separate be filled in order received. 
lated to 
‘ns bred { 
0 
5 BABCOCK HONEY COMPANY 
— 803 Sumter Street Columbia, S. C. 
Telegraph: Western Union Telephone: 41621 
cas. 
[LTURE 
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Aluminum hive built as the bees would have it built. 
Diameter of frames 9% to 12 inches to fit your present extractor. 
lined. Complete with foundation, no bees. 
Comb honey quarter pie 
Judge for yourself what you will do next year. 


A. H. Schmidt, White Bear Lake, Minn. R. 8. 


shaped. 

















Hive is 48 inches long. 
Asbestos 
Convenient to operate. Maximum 
Get one of these hives this 
Pricé, $25.06........... 











‘THE ONLY WORTHWHILE — 
QUEEN EXCLUDER 


~ on the market 





iat i 


Chrysler’s All Steel Electric 
Welded Queen Excluder al- 
lows maximum bee passage, 
better ventilation, more hon- 


ey production. No wood, no 
sharp edges to injure bees, no 
burr combs. New rust proof- 
ing process. So durably 
made and accurately spaced 
that it is permanently Queen 
excluding and will last a life- 
time Sales increasing stead- 
ily each year. Present price, 
78c each. For earliest deliv- 
ery place your order at once. 
Send for circular E-2. 


W. A. CHRYSLER & SON 


Chatham - Ontario - Canada 








May Packages, 2 lb. and Queen, 34.25; 
3 lb. and Queen, $5.25; Extra queens, 
$1.25 each; 25 or more packages, less 
25c a package, for shipment after May 
15th deduct 25c a package. We would 
appreciate the opportunity of serving 
you. 
Rapides Apiaries 
Winnfield, La. 

















Italian Bees and Queens 


2 Ib. with queen ...... $4.00 
3 Ib. with queen ...... 5.00 
4 lb. with queen ...... 6.00 


Certificate of inspection and 
safe delivery guaranteed. 


Clover Bee Farms 
Hessmer, La. 

















Protect your future. Bu your 
extra Savings Bonds now. 


252 





Package Bees for 1947 
2-Ilb. package with queen, $4.00 ea. 
3-lb. package with queen, 5.00 ea. 
4-lb. package with queen, 6.00 ea. 


Queenless package, deduct $1.00 from 
above price. 20% down books order. 


Hessmer Bee Farm 
Hessmer, La. 
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We are booked up on Packages and Caucasian 
Queens until after May 20th, but we can still take a 
few orders for Italian Queens for April and May. 


After May 20th we will be able to handle both Pack- 
age and Queen Orders in either Caucasian or Italian. 


May We Have Your Business? 
We Will Please You as We Have Many Others in the Past 
1947 Prices Through May 20th: 


Queens 2 lb. 3 lb. 4 lb. 5 lb. 
1-24 $1.40 $4.50 $5.85 $7.20 $8.55 
25-99 1.30 4.25 5.55 6.85 8.15 
100-up 1.20 4.00 5.25 6.50 4.40 


Queens Clipped or by Airmail at No Extra Cost 
1947 Prices After May 20th: 


Queens 2 lb. 3 lb. 4 lb. 5 Ib. 
1-24 $1.10 $4.20 $5.55 $6.90 $8.25 
25-99 1.00 3.95 5.25 6.55 7.85 
100-up .90 3.70 4.95 6.20 7.45 


For Queenless Package Deduct Price of Queen 
The Stover Apiaries 
Mayhew, Mississippi 

















Pollen Substitute 


Dry pollen substitute is so easy to 
feed. One hunderd pounds takes only a 
minute to mix and then simply pour it 
into a tub or any handy receptacle and 
place it near your bees in the sunshine 
and watch them go to work. 

Each colony will take about 5 pounds 
of substitute during the spring and feed- 
ing should start late in February north 
of the Ohio River and earlier farther 
south. The proper mixture is one part 
of yeast to 6 parts of soy. Circular with 
each order. 

25 Ib. bag Soy flour, wt. 27 Ibs., $2.75 
100 lb. bag Soy flour, wt. 103 Ibs., 7.15 
500 Ib. bag Soy flour, per 100 Ibs., 6.65 
2000 Ib. bag Soy flour, per 100 Ibs., 6.35 
5 Ib. bag Yeast, wt. 6 Ibs., 1.50 


i M h 2, 1946 
FR mene Ba nw ‘Indiana, by 25 Ib. bag Yeast, wt. 27 lbs., 6.00 
Harry Starnes, showing bees 100 Ib. bag Yeast, wt. 103 Ibs., 17.00 
i oe ee All Prices F. O. B. Paducah 
Walter T. Kelley Co., Box 210, Paducah, Ky. 
April, 1947 253 
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Bee Suppues 


For Michigan 


Anticipate your needs for 
1947 NOW and order early. 


We'll do our best to give you 
good service on items as they 
are available. 


We now have a good stock 
of Honey Containers 


Write for new price lists of 
useful miscellaneous items 
not listed in catalog. 














Get our prices on April and 
May Package Bees & Queens 
from Select Southern Ship- 








Immediate 








pers before you buy. 


We Want Your Beeswax 
Paying 46c for dark; 48c for light 


M. J. BECK CO. 


Successor to M. H. Hunt & Son 
510 No. Cedar St. Box 7 
Lansing 1, Michigan 
































Delivery! 


ade from top 
rain cowhide. 
ositive protection. 


APIARY 
SUPPLY HOUSES 


te ee 
atisfaction 
or your money WRITE FOR 
refunded. QUANTITY 
Price per pair 
5 DISCOUNTS 


Sizes: Small, Med-| ON GLOVES 
ium and Large 


KING * MOORE COMPANY 















7034 No. Figueroa St., Los Angeles, Cal. 











THE BEEMASTER 


* 
EARTHMASTER PUBLICATIONS 








Mm OEPT. 5, BOX 547- ROSCOE -CALIFORNIA 














oa 





Upper closure 


Upper closure, 80c 

















4) meme 





Voho closures will securely screen hive entrances in less than 3 seconds. 
They alow maximum ventilation with the least disturbance to your bees. 
Save valuable time and simplify your beekeeping. 


Write for quantity prices and suggestions for the many valuable uses for 
these amazing new closures. 


VOHO PRODUCTS, R. F. D. 2, Ogdensburg, N. Y. 











Lower closure 


Lower closure, $1.30 
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NOTICE 


Write for prices for having 
your wax made up or 
outright purchase of 


SCHMIDT’S 
Economy Foundation 


Not excelled for quality 
strength and work- 
manship. 


Satisfaction 
Unconditionally Guaranteed 


Oscar H. Schmidt & Sons 
R. 4 Bay City, Mich. 











OLDEST BEE JOURNAL IN 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


Keep up on markets, practices, scientific 
data, regulations, and plant possibilities. 


1 year—$1.50; 3 years—$3.00 U. S. and 
Canada. Foreign postage 25c a year extra. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


Hamilton, Illinois 


Protect your future. Buy your 
extra Savings Bonds Now. 











LOTZ SECTIONS 


“The Best Money Can Buy” 


We are now featuring only 
the Mill Run grade of sections 











due to the scarcity of basswood 
lumber. 


This grade still maintains the 
high quality of fine workman- 
ship and accurate dimensions 
long associated with our prod- 
uct. 


Write for prices 
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August Lotz Co. 


Manufacturers and Jobbers 
of 
Bee Supplies 


Wisconsin 





Boyd 
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Australian Beekeeping News 
The Leading Bee Journal of the 
Southern Hemisphere is the 


“AUSTRALASIAN BEEKEEPER” 
Ow 
Subscription 5 shillings per year. Start any 
time. Inquire for International Money 
Order for 5 shillings (Australian) at your 
Post Office. 
Write now to the Editor, 
P. O. Box 20, West Maitland, 
New South Wales, Australia. 




















Quality Bee Supplies 
Prompt Shipment from Stock 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


THE HUBBARD APIARIES 


Manufacturers of Bee Supplies 
ONSTED, MICHIGAN 


WRITE FOR 
FREE CATALOG 


Factory Prices 
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